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BRITAIN AND THE DOMINIONS : 


A REPLY TO THE Hon. A. S. Matcoim, M.L.C. 


In a recent number of the Nineteenth Century and A fter,' the Hon. 
A. S. Malcolm, one of my colleagues in the Legislative Council of 
New Zealand, has given his reasons for thinking that the Empire 
is in danger of ‘ disintegration’ because, as he puts it, ‘in the 
executive sense of the word we have no Empire. There is no 
person or body that can speak for the Empire or put it in action.’ 
His remedy is that something in the nature of an Imperial 
Parliament should be set up, composed of representatives of the 
Dominions as well as of the Mother Country. Although he does 
not say so in so many words, he leaves it to be inferred that in all 
matters affecting the Empire as a whole the King is to take the 
advice of a Cabinet selected from this Parliament, and that the 
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House of Commons is to drop back into the position of a Dominion 
Parliament, charged only with the control and administration of 
purely local affairs. As a preliminary step he urges that there 
should be a conference ‘for the specific and single purpose of 
discussing the constitution of the Empire.’ He is not satisfied, 
apparently, with the Imperial Conference of Prime Ministers and 
Ministers, for which there is already provision, but he asks for 
‘a widely spread conference . . . a conference, for preference, 
that would be elected by the peoples themselves, but if that were 
considered impossible, a conference that would represent all 
shades of opinion in Britain and in each of the Dominions, a 
conference to which the Dominions would be asked to send men 
specially qualified, and not necessarily parliamentarians.’ 

Mr. Malcolm has effectively marshalled most of the criticisms 
that may be directed against the present constitution of the 
British Empire on the ground of its incompleteness as a means of 
government and its want of logical finish and precision. Every- 
one admits that from the point of view of theoretical perfection it 
leaves much to be desired. But the same thing may be said of 
the British Constitution, which; 44% from being a perfect piece of 
mechanism expresgly-desighed for its puitpose; is the product of a 
long process of growth‘and gradual adaptatisyi to varying con- 
ditions as they arése. its.great adyentage is ifs-ffexibility, and 
it may at least ,be-Said intits fzveur thiaf it:works, very well on the 
whole in practiéey ,."We, are again confronted-‘wyth the problem 
whether it is better“fof-hé Empire. tirat* yee. sHould be content 
with a Constitution, elasti¢ ‘because: it: i¢ not written, adapting 
itself by a process of slow evolution to meet changes as they arise, 
or whether we should exchange it for a written Constitution, 
logical, perhaps, in its conception, precise in its definition of the 
powers, duties, and responsibilities of all who are brought under 
its provisions, but rigid, not easily capable of being altered or 
amended. The problem, indeed, goes deeper than this. What we 
are really asked to do is, noi to trust in the future, as we have done 
in the past, to the silken ties of kinship, the bonds of sentiment, 
arising out of the common heritage of a great literature, and a 
noble and inspiring history of victories won for the liberty of the 
subject and the freedom of nations. We are to bind ourselves 
instead by legal documents. What we have done willingly in the 
past, out of affection for the Motherland, from pride of race, and 
last but not least from a sense of the wisdom as well as the duty of 
meeting a common peril by a united defence, we are to bind 
ourselves to do by solemn treaty and enactment, and, for the 
more effective fulfilment of the bond, we are to place ourselves 


under the control of a new Parliament, supreme over all the Parlia- 


ments of the Empire now in existence. To carry out its functions 
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such central authority must be armed not only with the power of 
taxation but also with the command of armies and navies, so 
that effective compulsion may be brought to bear on any portion 
of the Empire which shows a tendency to kick over the traces, or 
to come short in any way in the fulfilment of its obligations. 

The first question which we naturally ask is, What need has 
been shown for such a drastic change? The present system may 
be illogical and far from complete ; but how does it work? Has 
it failed in the past to stand any reasonable test ? 

It must in fairness be admitted that twelve or fourteen years 
ago it was not so easy to give satisfactory answers to these ques- 
tions. Many of us then seriously asked ourselves whether it was 
altogether safe to trust to such a loose system of partnership as 
that existing between the component parts of the British Empire. 
The question was actually raised at the Imperial Conference of 
1911 by Sir Joseph Ward, then Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
who, indeed, advocated the formation of some central authority, 
which he sometimes called a Council and sometimes a Parliament. 
The discussion which took place is worth reading at the present 
time as showing that, while it is easy to advocate some such 
change in broad and vague generalities, it is difficult to devise any 
scheme in detail which will stand criticism. The reception 
accorded to Sir Joseph Ward’s proposal was so frigid as to be 
positively glacial, and, so far as the present writer is aware, that 
distinguished New Zealand statesman has not since pressed its 
acceptance, at any rate in any of his public utterances. 

Nevertheless, as has already been said, at the time of the 1911 
Imperial Conference, and for some time afterwards, there were 
not a few students of constitutional government who wondered 
whether our loosely-knit system of Empire was the best that could 
be devised, and especially whether it would stand the strain of 
war. The answer came in 1914. Mr. Malcolm frankly admits of 
the present system that ‘the Empire has survived under it ; 
during the Boer War and the Great War the Dominions rendered 
great services to Britain.’ This, surely, is a very mild way of 
describing the response made by every part of the Empire in the 
greatest crisis of its history. New Zealand, for example, put into 
the field 11 per cent. of her total population, and nearly 17 per 
cent. of the force on active service paid the supreme sacrifice. Up 
to that time it was supposed that 10 per cent. of the population 
represented the utmost that any nation, even when invaded by 
the enemy, could be expected to put into the fighting ranks. The 
New Zealanders fought for the most part on a field 12,000 miles 
distant from their own hearths and homes. Her people, without 
a murmur, added upwards of 81,000,000/. (nearly 80/. per head 
of the population) to the public debt for the purpose of carrying 
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on the war, this being, of course, in addition to the large sums paid 
out of revenue for the same purpose. Of the total war debt, no 
less than 55,198,325/. was raised in New Zealand, and the amount 
borrowed from the British Government is being paid back in full 
with interest at a fraction under 5 per cent. per annum. 

Nor was there any delay, or even hesitation, in rallying to the 
side of the Mother Country so soon as danger threatened. Before 
the declaration of war—before even the British Government had 
made up their minds to enter the war—the New Zealand Govern- 
ment, in view of the German menace, cabled their willingness to 
send an expeditionary force if it should be required. As soon asthe 
die was cast Mr. Massey sent his never-to-be-forgotten message that 
“all we have and are’ were at the disposal of the Mother Country 
for the prosecution of the war. The great majority of the New 
Zealand soldiers were volunteers ; but conscription was cheerfully 
adopted, not from the lack of recruits, but because New Zealand 
was determined to fulfil her pledge to the letter, and it was 
recognised that conscription was the fairer method of supplying 
the necessary man-power. No fewer than 91,941 of the New 
Zealand Force were volunteers, and 32,270 were called up under 
the Military Service Act. 

I take New Zealand as the example with which I am most 
familiar, but, looking at the response made by the Dominions as 
a whole, can anyone say that better results would have been 
achieved had there been an Imperial Parliament sitting at West- 
minster, with powers of demanding by levy men and money from 
the uttermost parts of the Empire ? 

A great point is made of the argument that the Dominions 
should have what is called ‘ a voice ’ in questions of peace and war. 
There seems to be an idea in some quarters that war should not be 
entered upon until every part of the Empire has been consulted 
in some way and has given its approval. Unfortunately, the 
conditions under which wars arise afford no opportunity of any 
such leisurely consideration, and it is as certain as anything can 
be in this transitory world that an Empire governed on such a 
principle would not long be able to hold its own against nations 
able to decide and act in an emergency with the promptitude 
which is of the essence of success both in diplomacy and war. In 
1914 the British Government had no time to ‘ consult ’ even the 
House of Commons, although it was actually in session. Sir 
Edward Grey at the height of the crisis was not even sure of the 
English Cabinet, and we in the Dominions realise that we owe it 
to the patriotism and promptitude of the Unionist leaders that 
the necessary decision was taken before it was too late. We now 
know, however, that, even as it was, too much time had been 
spent in deliberation, and it was ‘touch and go’ whether our 
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expeditionary force would arrive in time to be of material 
assistance to our allies. 

No doubt it is very important that the Dominions should be 
kept fully informed in regard to all matters affecting the Empire 
as a whole, and any Government entering upon war without being 
satisfied that their action will meet with general approval and 
active support will incur the gravest responsibility, and might 
even jeopardise the existence of the Empire. Is there any 
guarantee, however, that the scrapping of the existing Constitution 
and the setting up of another Parliament will be attended with 
such advantages as to justify our undertaking the risks of such a 
tremendous leap in the dark ? The members of such a Parliament 
presumably would be elected for a term of, say, five years. There 
would be great difficulty in getting public men of a sufficiently 
high standard and able to absent themselves from the Dominion 
for such a length of time. Even if we could get the men, there is a 
still more serious difficulty. Experience shows that even the 
ablest representative of a Dominion living in London, say as High 
Commissioner, very quickly gets out of touch with public opinion 
in the country he has left. The mere presence of Dominion 
representatives in an Imperial Parliament, therefore, would not 
guarantee that its deliberations were guided by an accurate know- 
ledge of Dominion public opinion ; still less would it ensure willing 
acquiescence in its decisions. Mr. Malcolm contends that the 
decisions of an ‘ Imperial Federal Parliament ’ would be accepted 
as willingly by the Dominions as the people of Colorado submit 
themselves to the government of the United States Congress. We 
must not leave out of consideration the fact that complete federal 
government in the United States was established as the result 
of the greatest civil war recorded in history. As regards the 
Commonwealth of Australia, on which he also relies for an example, 
recent events have shown that the federal principle is still to some 
extent on its trial. Not only has there been serious objection 
to the burden of federal taxation, especially on the part of 
Tasmania, but a far more serious development took place during 
the recent seamen’s strike, when the State authorities in Queens- 
land, New South Wales, and Western Australia positively refused 
to take the measures which the Commonwealth Government 
considered necessary for the preservation of law and order. There 
was a proposal that the Federal Government should establish a 
police force of its own, and had that been done the consequent 
clash between the Federal and State Governments might have 
led to results which it is not pleasant to contemplate. Fortunately, 
Mr. Bruce’s appeal to the electors, and the satisfactory reply he 
received, extricated the Commonwealth, for the time being at any 
rate, from a very ugly situation. 
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But all discussion as to the theoretical expediency of a central 
Parliament of Empire is really beating the air until we first 
satisfy ourselves that there is a possibility of such a solution being 
accepted by those affected. Even Mr. Malcolm evidently has grave 
doubts about it. He thinks the Colonies should from their founda- 
tion have been given a place in the British Parliament, and he 
says plainly that it is questionable whether they would accept it 
now. I have no hesitation in saying, from conversations I had 
with Dominion representatives at the Peace Conference in Paris 
in 1919, and from observation of the state of public feeling, gained 
by travelling in Australia and Canada, that there is not the 
remotest chance of the proposal being seriously entertained in any 
of those countries. Still less is it to be supposed that the Union 
of South Africa will consent to be taxed by ‘a single and repre- 
sentative Executive’ sitting in London. New Zealand in many 
respects is said to be more British than Britain, and certainly 
shows every disposition to join hands with the Mother Country in 
any action likely to promote the well-being of the Empire. So 
far as I am aware, however, not a single newspaper here supports 
the idea of an Imperial Parliament and Executive, and among 
public men of standing Mr. Malcolm stands alone in advocating 
the scheme. Mr. Massey strenuously opposed the idea, and in 
Imperial matters Mr. Coates has intimated that he holds the same 
views as his great predecessor. 

If there was at any time a possibility of a Federal Parliament 
sitting in London being agreed to (which is doubtful), it is certain 
the Great War administered the coup-de-grace to any such proposal. 
That tremendous test by fire burned up a good deal of ‘ wood, hay, 
stubble.’ It showed that the bonds linking the Empire together 
were spiritual and not corporeal. Oi the other hand, what was 
intended as a compliment to the Dominions, and a recognition of 
their services—namely, the separate signing of the Treaty of 
Peace—may prove, quite unintentionally of course, to have a 
separating instead of a unifying effect. It has certainly led 
leading public men in Canada, South Africa, and to a lesser extent 
in Australia, to claim the full status of nationhood for the 
Dominions, including the right to be separately represented at 
foreign Courts, and even, if so disposed, to keep aloof from any war 
in which the Mother Country might become engaged. That spirit 
of semi-independence would never submit to control by a Parlia- 
ment sitting in London, in which the representation of each 
Dominion, either on the basis of population or relative wealth, 
must necessarily be small in proportion to that of the Empire as a 
whole, and even to that of Great Britain in particular. 

In reference to the question of status New Zealand has taken 
up a more modest stand than the other Dominions. It is 
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extremely fortunate for her that during the war, and in the 
consideration of after-war problems, she had the benefit of the 
wise counsel of two very able constitutional lawyers—one, the 
late Sir John Salmond, recognised throughout the English-speaking 
world as a leading authority on jurisprudence, and the other, 
the Hon. Sir Francis Bell, the present Attorney-General and 
Leader of the Legislative Council. The view they held, which 
has been generally adopted, is that Mr. Massey signed the Treaty 
of Peace, not as representing New Zealand, but as representing 
His Majesty the King. Sir John Salmond represented the 
Dominion at the Washington Conference on the Limitation of 
Armaments, and in his report he is careful to explain the exact 
position of the Dominions at that Conference, and how it differs 
from that which their delegates occupy at the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. He says: 


The procedure of the Washington Conference was in itself clear indica- 
tion that the Dominions were there, not in their own rights as independent 
States, but merely as constituent portions of an undivided Empire. When 
any question came to be voted upon for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
there existed that unanimous consent which was necessary for a treaty the 
question was put to the British delegation as a whole, and was answered 
“Yes ’ or ‘ No’ by Mr. Balfour as the head and spokesman of that Delega- 
tion, and on behalf of the British Delegation asa whole. Although in the 
process of discussion and negotiation the representatives of the Dominions 
had and exercised the same right of audience as any other delegates, they 
never voted separately on behalf of their own Dominion on any question. 
The final decision in every case was that of the British Empire as an 
indivisible unity. 

The position of the Dominions at Washington was essentially different 
from the position which they occupy at an assembly of the League of 
Nations. By the special and peculiar organisation of that body self- 
governing Colonies are admitted as members in their own right as if they 
were independent States. Although by constitutional and international 
law such Colonies are merely constituent portions of the Empire to which 
they belong, they are entitled by express agreement to be treated as far as 
practicable as if they were independent. But no such principle was 
recognised at Washington or exists except for the special purposes of the 
League of Nations. 


It is a mistake to suppose that the Dominions are not at present 
kept very fully informed upon matters affecting the foreign policy 
of the Empire. The system adopted was explained by Sir 
Francis Bell, in a speech which he delivered in the Legislative 
Council last session. He said the High Commissioners are called 
together at the Colonial Office, and they are informed together of 
what the Imperial Government is considering, and they are asked 
to communicate with their respective Governments. That is on 
minor matters. On major matters there are constant com- 
munications between the Prime Minister in England and the 
Prime Ministers of the Dominions, and in the opinion of Sir 
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Francis Bell, speaking as one who has occupied the position of 
Prime Minister of New Zealand, the method of keeping the 
Dominions informed of what is going on is absolutely effective. 
He went on to say: 


Crises such as Chunak Bair and other similar emergencies can be dealt 
with only by one body, and that is His Majesty’s Government at the seat 
of the Empire, and any interference on our part with the Imperial Govern- 
ment in its dealing with emergency cases with foreign Powers is mischievous 
and not useful. What New Zealand has said consistently for the last 
thirteen years—for during that time I have had something to do with all 
the communications that have passed between the New Zealand Govern- 
ment and the Imperial Government—is that we wish to be consulted about 
matters that absolutely affect us individually, but with regard to the 
Empire’s general foreign affairs we are content to follow and act under the 
advice, and conform to the action of, His Majesty’s Government in Londons 


It is difficult to see how else our foreign relations can be 
carried on with due regard to the dignity and safety of the Empire. 
Such a policy, of course, adds very much to the responsibility of 
His Majesty’s Ministers at the seat of Empire. It should also 
operate in the interests of peace. It means that if English 
Ministers are to act with ordinary prudence they will never 
embark on a war unless they are morally certain of the whole- 
hearted support of the people of the Empire. This rules out any 
idea of an aggressive war, or a war for material objects only. If 
the honour of the Mother Country is at stake, or her safety is 
threatened, she may confidently hope that her sons in every part 
of the Empire will, as in the past, rally to her side. 

It is a significant fact that, while the Dominions instantly fell 
in line on the declaration of the Great War, about which they were 
never consulted, the Dominions were practically unanimous in 
rejecting the Protocol of Geneva, which was agreed to by a Council 
on which they were fully represented. Fortunately, it was 
possible to repair the mistake, because the Protocol was subject 
to ratification by the several Parliaments, and, thanks to the 
diplomatic tact and fine statesmanship of Mr. Chamberlain, no 
harm was done. Had the same Protocol been submitted to an 
Imperial Parliament, it is possible that the Dominion representa- 
tives, breathing the old world atmosphere, and out of touch with 
oversea feeling, might have agreed to it, in which case, however 
strong the Dominions’ objections, the false step, once taken, could 
hardly have been retrieved. 

In the case of the Pact of Locarno, which is also very instructive, 
the British Government took care to let the Dominion Govern- 
ments know what was going on, but found it impossible to consult 
them in the full sense of the word. In such negotiations the happy 
moment of success has to be seized without delay, and Mr. 
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Chamberlain had the courage to seize it, taking care to make it 
plain that liberty must be left to the Dominions to join or not as 
they saw fit. There seems every probability at the moment this 
article is penned that the Dominions will, without exception, 
indorse what has been done. The New Zealand Government, at 
any rate, lost no time in cabling to Mr. Chamberlain their hearty 
congratulations, and the newspapers are unanimous in declaring 
that what has been done should receive approval throughout the 
Empire. 

With Mr. Malcolm’s suggestion of a conference composed of 
members ‘if possible elected by the people themselves,’ and, if 
that is considered impossible, ‘a conference . . . of men specially 
qualified, and not necessarily parliamentarians,’ I find myself in 
complete disagreement. I shudder to think of an election in every 
part of the Empire for the purpose of electing delegates to such a 
conference, and I have no confidence whatever that we should get a 
body of qualified experts by such means. In any case, what could 
such a conference do but add to the flood of talk and speculation 
which has already been let loose on this subject ? If it is to be 
discussed at all, let the Imperial Conference discuss it. The great 
advantage of that Conference is that it is essentially a conference 
of Prime Ministers each of whom is in a position to stake the exist- 
ence of his Government on the acceptance of any agreement to 
which he gives his adherence. The members are slow to commit 
themselves, but when they do agree to any specific proposal there 
is at least a fair chance of its being carried into effect. If the 
proposal for an Imperial overriding Parliament is brought for- 
ward, I venture to prophesy that the immediate result will be to 
show that the Dominions will not tolerate it at any price. 

But it will be asked, Are we, then, to remain content with our 
Empire Constitution as it is? By no means. The process of 
evolution is going on, and it must continue. The great point is, 
however, not to be always worrying about forms of government, 
but to devote ourselves instead to fostering the things of the 
spirit which make for unity. Far more important than forms of 
government is the cultivation of the spirit of mutual knowledge 
and understanding. The Empire Press Union, in promoting a 
fuller knowledge of the Empire among representative journalists, 
is performing a work of the greatest possible value if the inter- 
change of visits is followed, as it ought to be, by greater atten- 
tion to Empire affairs in the chief organs of public opinion. 
Of great value also is the work of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association, in bringing together members of the different Parlia- 
ments and promoting an interchange of visits. As one who has 
experienced the kindness shown to Dominion legislators visiting 
London, I cannot speak too gratefully of the wonderful oppor- 
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tunities afforded us of becoming better acquainted with English 
public men and English conditions. It is a matter of common 
observation that Dominion statesmen return from their visits to 
the Imperial Conference with their minds broadened, and with a 
wider outlook. Mr. Massey held that the Conference, although 
naturally centred in London, should meet, as opportunity offered, 
in the leading Dominions. He was also a great believer in the 
War Cabinet, and urged that it should always be called together 
in a great crisis and Dominion representatives summoned to take 
part in it. 

English Cabinet Ministers ought to make a point of visiting 
the outposts of Empire. Mr. Amery has set a very excellent 
example in this respect, and it ought to be followed. Certainly 
in future it ought to be made impossible for any member of 
Parliament to hold the portfolio of Secretary of State for the 
Dominions unless he has first-hand knowledge of them. 

Already opportunities are afforded for Dominion cadets to 
enter the Army and Navy, and this naturally increases our interest 
in those services. Many years ago I ventured to suggest that a 
certain number of positions in the English and Indian Civil 
Services should be reserved for competition in the Dominions. 
It is possible that the result would not be without value to those 
services, as well as furnishing another Imperial bond of common 
interest. An interchange of masters between leading English 
schools has been tried, and might be extended. In a previous 
article in the Nineteenth Century and After? I have referred to 
the advantages of closer trade relations on preferential lines. 

There is much to be done to strengthen the bonds of Empire 
without embarking on so revolutionary an enterprise as setting 
up a super-Parliament over all the rest. The danger is that in 
thinking too much of such heroic expedients we are apt to overlook 
those reforms which are more practicable and within our reach. 


W. H. Tric6s. 
2 «New Zealand’s Loyalty to the Empire,’ May 1923. 














THE JAPANESE FIGHTING FORCES AND 
DISARMAMENT 


‘IT may be well to recall the noble aspirations which were expressed 
twenty-three years ago in the Imperial rescript of His Majesty the 
Emperor of Russia. It was then pointed out with clarity and 
emphasis that the intellectual and physical strength of the nations, 
labour and capital, are for the major part diverted from their 
natural application and unproductively consumed. Hundreds of 
millions are devoted to acquiring terrible engines of destruction, 
which, though to-day regarded as the last word of science, are 
destined to-morrow to lose all value in consequence of some fresh 
discovery in the same field.’ 

These words were spoken by Mr. Hughes in the course of his 
memorable speech at the opening of the Washington Conference in 
November 1922, when he made the world gasp with astonishment 
at the drastic reduction of naval armaments proposed by him. 

Opinions are divided as to the sincerity of the Russian Imperial 
rescript to which he referred, and probably no country has better 
grounds for doubting it than has Japan, for it was issued within 
a very short while after Russia, with the connivance of Germany 
and France, had despoiled her of the fruits of the victory which 
she had just gained over her large but weak neighbour China. 
Moreover, the soldiers of the Czar were preparing even then to 
descend upon Manchuria and extend the influence of their country 
over Korea, with the ultimate object of taking possession of the 
peninsula for themselves, thereby threatening the very existence 
of Japan with this ‘. . . arrow pointed at her heart.’ 

No doubt the Japanese felt that this plea for reduction of 
armaments was merely an attempt on the part of Russia to force 
her to cease building up her armed forces so that she, Russia, 
might continue her policy of expansion eastwards without any 
fear of opposition from Japan. Other countries failed to see this 
side of the question, as, despite the surprise they had felt when the 
Japanese defeated their Chinese opponents, they were still unable 
to believe that Japan would ever be in a position to fight, let alone 
defeat, the mighty Russian bear, however much she armed 
herself. That this scepticism prevailed even in the best-informed 
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circles right up to the last moment is well illustrated by an incident 
recorded by Mr. Wickham-Steed in his book Through Thirty 
Years.+ 

Only a few days before war was declared, he tells us, he was 
twitted by the widow of the great Italian statesman Minghetti for 
holding the view that hostilities were about to break out, and she 
showed him a letter which she had just received from her son-in- 
law, Count Biilow, the German Imperial Chancellor, who wrote 
saying that, according to reports from the German Minister in 
Tokyo, 


. . . the Japanese were merely trying to get all they could, but that 
when they saw that Russia would stand no nonsense they, like good 
Orientals, would give way. He, the German Chancellor, had taken care 
to let the Russians know this. 


The Japanese themselves, however, had no delusions about 
the matter. They were determined not only to avenge themselves 
for what Russia had done to them in 1896, but also to prevent 
the materialisation of the threat to their existence as an indepen- 
dent nation. Accordingly they set to work to increase the strength 
and efficiency of their armed forces. 

The Conference held at the Hague in 1899 as a result of the 
Czar’s rescript, though important in some respects, did nothing 
to limit armaments, beyond recording a few platitudes concerning 
the desirability of such limitations. The second Peace Conference, 
held at the Hague seven years later, did no better than its pre- 
decessor. Before it took place, however, Japan had built up 
sufficiently strong land and sea forces to defeat Russia, and by 
1906, when the second Peace Conference took place, had an army 
of seventeen divisions and a navy of which any nation might be 
proud. 

Although by the defeat of Russia she had rid herself of the 
chief menace to her existence as an independent nation, Japan 
during the next few years proceeded to ‘. . . make assurance 
doubly sure’ by increasing her strength both on land and sea. 
In 1907 two more infantry divisions and four independent cavalry 
brigades were added to her army, and three brigades of artillery 
were organised at the same time. Two years later, in 1909, the 
first two ‘ Dreadnoughts ’ were sanctioned for her navy, and in 
1910 the Imperial Diet gave its approval to the construction of 
Japan’s first modern battle-cruiser. Further additions both of 
capital ships and auxiliary craft were sanctioned during the next 
five years, and in the 1915-16 session of the Diet the ‘8-4’ 
programme—eight battleships and four battle-cruisers—was 
formulated and approved. This was amended to an ‘8-6’ 


1 Published by Messrs. Heinemann. 
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programme in 1918 and finally developed into the famous ‘ 8-8’ 
programme, laid down by the late Admiral Kato in 1920 for 
completion by 1928. 

Meantime the army had also been increasing in strength, two 
more divisions being formed for service in Korea during the five- 
year period commencing 1915. Thus, by the end of 1920, the 
Japanese had a peace-time army of twenty-one divisions, four 
cavalry brigades, and a number of independent units—including 
the independent garrison of Formosa—with a total strength of 
approximately 272,000 all ranks. This was the figure given by 
the War Minister, General Baron Tanaka, to the Diet at the close 
of that year. 

By the same date the navy consisted of five modern battle- 
ships, four battle-cruisers, ten pre-Dreadnought battleships, 
twelve armoured cruisers, and eleven light cruisers, together with a 
considerable number of destroyers and submarines. Many of 
these vessels were well past their prime, but, with the sanctioning 
of the ‘ 8-8 ’ programme that same year, Japan was in a fair way 
to possessing a larger and more powerful fleet than any other 
Power had at that time. It may be said, therefore, that, on the 
dawn of the year 1921, Japan’s naval and military strength, both 
actual and potential, was at its peak. No further additions were 
made to the army, and no further construction was sanctioned 
for the navy, between January and November that year, when the 
convening of the Washington Conference heralded the approach 
of armament reduction to other countries besides Japan. 

Meantime, however, despite her piling up of armaments—and, 
in part, because of it—a movement in favour of armament 
reduction had been growing up in Japan for some years past. At 
the start this movement was more negative than positive in 
character ; it opposed increasing the armed strength of the country 
rather than advocating an actual reduction. It was plainly 
marked as far back as 1912, when the strong opposition brought 
to bear on the proposal to form two infantry divisions for perma- 
nent service in Korea led to the resignation of the War Minister, 
General (now Marshal) Uehara, and the subsequent downfall of 
the Saionji Cabinet. 

The army authorities, in this instance, finally had their own 
way, but the drastic measures which had to be adopted before they 
won their point were in themselves indicative of the strength of 
the opposition movement. Admittedly the opposition was mainly 
brought about by the financial condition of the country, and 
similar opposition to naval and military programmes had been 
raised on previous occasions. Nevertheless, it showed the way 
the wind blew, and was, though negative, an indication of the 
more positive movement which was to be initiated a few years 
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later when the reaction which followed the termination of the 
World War spread its influence to Japan. 

At first it was barely noticeable, but the holding of the 
Washington Conference in 1921 helped to strengthen it and to 
bring it into prominence. A regular anti-military movement 
arose, the campaign being led by the vernacular Press, which 
urged reduction in both land and sea armaments in order to reduce 
the burden of taxation involved by the maintenance of such large 
forces. The navy was already pledged to effect a large reduction 
as a result of the decisions reached at Washington, so it was the 
army which came in for the chief abuse. 

As a result of this agitation the military authorities evolved a 
scheme whereby the man-power of the army could be reduced, 
without in any way breaking up either the existing organisation 
or disbanding any of the main military units. According to an 
article which appeared in the Jij1 Shimpo in the summer of 1924, 
this reduction of personnel amounted to a total of 62,270 all ranks, 
whilst at the same time 13,000 horses were sold by the army 
authorities. These figures may be regarded as approximately 
correct, as they tally more or less with the 56,000 reduction in 
personnel which the War Office announced as their objective at 
the time the proposed programme was first made public. This 
programme was to have been spread over a period of three years, 
the first reduction being carried out in the summer of 1922. On 
January 29 of the following year General Yamanashi, who by that 
time had succeeded General Tanaka as War Minister, announced 
in the Upper House that the peace strength of the army had 
already been reduced to 232,000. 

In spite of these concessions made by the military authorities, 
the anti-military movement continued to grow in strength, and 
both politicians and the Press urged further reductions, some even 
going so far as to advocate cutting down the army by half and 
scrapping from ten to twelve divisions. This increasing agitation, 
combined with the urgent need for economy forced on the whole 
country by the losses suffered from the disastrous earthquake of 
September 1923, led General Ugaki, the present War Minister, to 
appoint a commission to investigate and report on the possibilities 
of further reductions. Commencing its labours in January 1924, 
this commission, under the presidency of Lieutenant-General 
Tsuno, the Vice-Minister for War, carried out extensive investiga- 
tions, and by the end of July of that year was able to present a 
report giving the conclusions at which it had arrived. 

Prior to the publication of this report it was generally believed 
in Japanese military circles that the commission would refuse to 
advise any decrease in the number of divisions, and that the 
reduction would be brought about by a change in divisional 
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organisation. The infantry of a Japanese division is organised 
on the basis of two brigades, each of two regiments, the last- 
named units consisting of three battalions each—a total of twelve 
battalions to the division. The general belief was that either the 
brigade organisation would be abolished, and that in future there 
would only be three regiments to the division, or else the regiments 
would be reduced to a two-battalion basis. Most military men 
believed that the former of these two alternatives would be the 
one adopted. It came as a considerable surprise, therefore, when 
it was learned that the commission had decided to advise the 
retention of the divisional organisation in its present form, and 
that, instead of altering it, it was going to recommend the scrap- 
ping of four entire divisions. The Military Council, which met 
subsequently to consider the conclusions reached by the com- 
mission, agreed to adopt their recommendations with certain 
modifications, and the Diet, later, expressed its approval of this 
and other measures recommended by the War Office and General 
Staff. 

Semi-official announcements were made in the Press early in 
August 1924 outlining the proposed military programme, and 
these were confirmed by the more detailed statements issued in 
March 1925. The main features of these plans were the abolition 
of four divisions, the expansion of the air force, the improvement 
of modern weapons, the creation of a tank corps and of anti- 
aircraft units, and the promotion of research work in regard to 
the use of poison gas. A proposal to move an extra division and 
two cavalry regiments to Korea was put forward, but this was 
abandoned. 

From all this it will be seen that, although the army has been 
reduced in size, the loss in man-power and in the number of main 
units will to a large extent, by the time the programme is com- 
pleted, be made good by the increased efficiency of the newly- 
organised forces, and no actual saving in expenditure will be 
effected. 

The military aspect of this programme is of considerable 
interest. In the carrying out of the 1922 reduction scheme no 
great change in military policy was involved. The actual peace 
establishment of the army was reduced; a few small and un- 
important formations were disbanded ; and the term of colour. 
service was reduced by forty days. The main organisation 
remained untouched. Mobilisation in the event of a war would 
therefore have enabled Japan to put the same number of divisions 
in the field after the reduction as she could have done before it 
was carried out. In point of fact, the new field force would not 
only have been equal in numbers to its predecessor, but would 
actually have been superior to it in efficiency, as the military 
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authorities only countenanced the peace establishment reduction 
on condition that the decrease in personnel was counterbalanced 
by an increase in armament. 

Under the 1925 reduction programme, not only the personnel 
of the army, but also the number of divisions on the peace estab- 
lishment, was reduced. Presumably this means that the field 
army, in the event of a war, will be smaller than hitherto contem- 
plated. Judging from what is written in the 1921-22 edition of 
the Japan Year Book, one would infer that the army is capable of 
expansion to the extent of having the number of line divisions 
(of which there were then twenty) doubled on mobilisation. 
With the army constituted as it was up to the time of the 1925 
reduction, this would have enabled Japan to raise an additional 
twenty divisions on the outbreak of a war, thereby giving her a 
total force of forty-one divisions, when the Guards division was 
included. (The Japan Year Book says ‘ forty-one army corps,’ 
but it is obvious that the editor has mixed up his English equiva- 
lents of Japanese military terms.) Owing, however, to the dis- 
bandment of four line divisions, the assumption is that now 
it will only be possible to mobilise thirty-three divisions on the 
outbreak of a war, t.e., eight less than under the former scheme. 
(The Jiji Shimpo of August 1, 1924, stated that, under the proposed 
programme of reduction, a war establishment of thirty-two 
divisions was planned.) Taking 20,000 as the approximate war 
establishment of a division, this would mean a reduction of nearly 
200,000, when the personnel of the administrative and technical 
services required for the feeding, equipping, and general super- 
vision of eight divisions in the field is also taken into consideration. 
Presumably these 200,000 men were already marked off under the 
former scheme, and if may be inferred, therefore, that they will 
for some years to come still be available if required. The question 
arises as to how the authorities propose to use them in the event 
of a war. Will they be used for the sole purpose of replacing 
casualties, or will they be organised into additional formations ? 

Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson and other military 
writers have shown clearly that one of the lessons learned from 
the late war was that it is far more profitable and easy to keep 
existing units up to full strength in war time by means of drafts 
than it is to increase the number of units in the field. The 
Russo-Japanese War taught the same lesson. It is possible, 
therefore, that the Japanese authorities have this in mind, and 
that they will retain these 200,000 men entirely for the replace- 
ment of casualties. On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that the Japanese in their war with Russia upset the calculations 
of their opponents by putting a kobi (second reserve) brigade in 
the field simultaneously with each division. The Germans worked 
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a similar surprise in 1914, when they put a large number of reserve 
army corps and other reserve formations in the field in time for 
the early battles. The other possibility is, therefore, that the 
Japanese military authorities contemplate utilising this man-power 
in some similar manner. 

The writings of Clausewitz, as well as those of Sun and Wu, 
two Chinese strategists who lived two thousand odd years ago, 
insist on the importance of secrecy and of misleading one’s 
opponents. The principles laid down by these masters of the art 
of war are closely studied by the Japanese, who have proved 
themselves to be adepts in carrying them out. It can, therefore, 
be regarded as certain that they will divulge no information as to 
their intentions until the proper time arrives. 

In regard to the procedure followed in the reduction of the 
army, it is interesting to note that, although the 13th, 15th, 17th, 
and 18th divisions were the four selected for disbandment, some 
of the units of which they were composed have been retained. 
These divisions, as entities, no longer exist, and military units 
equivalent to four divisions in number have been scrapped ; but 
this result has been achieved, not by the simple process of dis- 
banding all the troops forming the four divisions in question and 
leaving the rest untouched, but by a general reorganisation of the 
army asa whole. Of the seventeen divisions to which it has been 
reduced, eight were virtually unaffected by the change ; but the 
other remaining nine divisions underwent considerable changes 
in their composition. Some of their units were disbanded and 
replaced by corresponding units from the four divisions that had 
been scrapped, whilst others were reconstituted by having half 
their personnel discharged and the other half amalgamated with 
the residue of an equivalent unit which had undergone similar 
treatment. In the case of the 2nd (Sendai) division, for example, 
the infantry formerly consisted of the 3rd brigade, composed of 
the 29th and 65th regiments, and the 25th brigade, composed of 
the 32nd and 4th regiments. 

Under the reorganisation and reduction scheme half the 
personnel of the 29th and 65th regiments has been discharged, 
and the remaining officers and men of these two regiments have 
been linked together in the reconstituted 29th regiment, whilst 
the 65th has ceased to exist as a separate entity, and its place 
in the 3rd brigade has been taken by the 4th regiment. The other 
infantry brigade (the 25th) has been disbanded and has been 
replaced by the 15th brigade from the 13th (Takata) division, 
one of the four divisions disbanded. 

The infantry of the reconstituted 2nd (Sendai) division is there- 
fore now the 3rd brigade, composed of the 29th and 4th regiments, 
and the 15th brigade, composed of the 16th and 30th regiments. 
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The principle on which the military authorities worked in 
making this selection was to preserve, as far as possible, such. 
units as had specially distinguished themselves in past wars, and 
to abolish only those of comparatively recent creation. They 
also took territorial connexions into consideration. 

This programme of divisional reorganisation came into opera- 
tion on May 1 last, when about 35,000 officers and men were 
discharged. Of these about 5500 were absorbed into the tank 
corps, the military air force, and other newly-created or expanded 
units ; so the actual reduction in the army’s peace strength was 
about 30,000 in all. From this it will be seen that, whereas the 
army programme of 1922 brought about a considerable reduction 
in officers and men without affecting the number of main units, 
the new scheme reduces both the peace strength personnel and 
also the number of divisions. 

Although the disbandment of four divisions was the most 
important item in the reorganisation programme, the expansion 
of the air force, which had been urged for some years past, was 
also of considerable interest in that it showed that further steps 
were to be taken to remedy what has, up to now, been a serious 
defect in the Japanese defence system. 

At the present time the naval and military air services are 
under two entirely separate administrations. The army air force 
consists of six squadrons, five of which are in Japan itself, whilst 
the sixth has its headquarters at Heijo (Ping Yang), in North- 
Western Korea. 

According to the 1925 programme these squadrons are to be 
expanded into wings, and, in addition, two new wings are to be 
organised. One of these, it is said, will be composed of bombing 
flights, whilst the other will consist of flights of fighting machines. 
The other six wings will apparently be composed of both recon- 
noitring and fighting squadrons. It is planned to complete this 
programme of military aviation reorganisation and expansion by 
1931, by which time there should be eleven flights of fighting 
machines, eleven of reconnaisance, four of bombers, and two 
balloon companies. This is, of course, additional to the naval air 
force, about which more will be said later. 

The decision to create a tank corps of two regiments, each of 
twenty tanks, was an entirely new departure. The organisation 
of the two units is to be completed by 1928, according to newspaper 
reports. 

Ever since England presented a tank of the old mark IV. type 
to Japan in 1918, experiments have been made by the military 
authorities, who, after the Armistice, purchased some whippets 
and small Renault tanks for experimental purposes, but, up to 
now, there has been nothing in the nature of a tank corps. 
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In regard to the sum set aside, under the 1925 programme, for 

. Tesearch concerning poison gas,’ it should be noted that 
Japan is, and always has been, very averse from the use of 
gas as a weapon of war. In 1920 I carried out a six months’ 
attachment at the Japanese Infantry School, which boasted 
of a research section, whose main duty was to carry out 
investigations in regard to new weapons of warfare. It was a 
noteworthy fact that, although the use of gas was lightly touched 
upon in the course of lectures, no demonstrations were given and 
no training in it was ever carried out. The same fact had been 
noted the previous year (1919) during a similar period of attach- 
ment to an infantry regiment. Still more recently, in the army 
manceuvres in October 1925, the absence of both gas masks and 
shrapnel helmets was a noticeable feature. 

It is understood that masks and ‘tin hats’ are kept in store, 
ready for issuing, if necessary, on mobilisation in the event of 
war ; but they are not included in the peace-time equipment of 
the Japanese soldier, and none was carried on these manceuvres ; 
nor, to the best of my knowledge, is any practical training in their 
use given even now, though the latest Japanese field service 
regulations devote a few lines to the subject of protective measures 
against gas. So far as her army is concerned, there seems little 
or no doubt that the hope expressed by Japan, when accepting 
the invitation to participate in the Washington Conference, that 
the question of abolishing the use of gas would be considered, was 
made in all sincerity. The average Japanese army officer says 
quite frankly that he regards gas warfare as something bordering 
on barbarism, and this same view appears to hold good throughout 
Japan. When, for example, the chairman of Lloyd’s made an 
appeal for the abolition of submarines at the time of the sinking 
of the Mx in November last, Admiral Takarabe, the Navy 
Minister, told the present writer quite candidly that he considered 
that the use of gas was much more cruel than submarine warfare, 
and that, if the object of this plea was merely to make war less 
brutal, the first thing to do was to prohibit the use of gas. Similar 
opinions were expressed by the Japanese Press. , 

In view, therefore, of Japanese feeling on this matter, it can 
be taken as tolerably certain that, if ever another disarmament 
conference is held, Japan will do all in her power to insist on the 
abolition of gas warfare. 

Returning once more to the subject of the Japanese army 
programme of 1925, other points of interest are the creation of an 
anti-aircraft corps of five companies, each equipped with four anti- 
aircraft guns ; the equipping of every infantry company with six 
light machine-guns ; and the sending of 1200 army officers to 
give military training to the students of middle, upper, and 
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normal schools throughout the empire. The organisation of 

the anti-aircraft corps is to take five years, and eight years 

are to be allowed for completing the light-machine-gun pro- 
e. 

The disbandment of four divisions of the peace establishment, 
and the consequent assumed reduction of double this number 
available on mobilisation, the expansion of the army air force and 
increased efficiency in aerial defence, the adoption of tanks as 
weapons of war, these are the main points contemplated by the 
Japanese military authorities in their 1925 programme of reduc- 
tion and reorganisation. 

The plan to create an anti-aircraft corps is by no means 
untimely. The surprising thing is that it has not been done sooner. 
Thanks to the size and efficiency of her fleet and to her own 
strategical position, Japan is virtually immune from direct naval 
attack, whilst her army is more than a match for the land forces 
of any nation which she may be called upon to fight in the Far 
East. The one weak link in her defence system is the deficiency 
of protective measures against aerial attack. 

Although her naval and military air forces have undergone 
considerable improvements in recent years—thanks largely to the 
aviation missions sent by Britain and France under Colonel 
Sempill and Colonel Faure respectively—Japan, compared with 
the other Great Powers, is still very deficient both in machines and 
pilots, and also in weapons for warding off attacks from the air. 
True, in the matter of aircraft-carriers her navy compares not 
unfavourably with Britain and America, the Akagi, for example, 
having a displacement of about 33,000 tons and a speed of 33 knots, 
with accommodation for some fifty machines below deck, as 
compared with H.M.S. Furious (20,000 tons and a speed of 31 
knots) and the United States aircraft-carrier Lexington (35,000 tons 
and a speed of 33 knots). Like this American vessel, the Akagi is 
heavily armed—a fact which leads Mr. Frank C. Bowen to remark 
in the November number of The Navy that 


- . . both the Americans and the Japanese are nervous of the possibilities 
of air raids on their coasts, raids which might not make very much difference 
to the progress of a Pacific war, but which would certainly have a great 
indirect effect by tying up valuable naval material. It may be anticipated 
that this heavy armament of the two carriers will be made much of on both 
sides of the Pacific, and it certainly calls for a good deal of thought. 


It is one of the curious characteristics of the Japanese fighting 
services that they are inclined to disregard the fact that, however 
good the personnel may be, it is important to keep pace with the 
times in weapons and mechanical appliances. Japanese history 
affords as many instances of this fact as there are illustrations in 
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our own history showing the British aptitude for entering wars 
unprepared. Up to now the Japanese, despite this failure to 
provide themselves with materiel as good as the personnel, have 
been successful, just as the British nation has generally managed 
to muddle through and come out on top; but the day may come 
when both countries may overstep the mark of overdependence 
on mere man-power in one case and on failure to prepare in the 
other. At the time of the Mongol invasion in 1274 the Japanese, 
although they expelled the invaders successfully, were at a 
disadvantage, owing to inferior weapons and old-fashioned 
tactics. Rather more than three centuries later Japan suffered 
a terrible defeat at sea when attacked by the Korean admiral 
Yi-Sun with his iron-plated tortoise-shaped craft, the forerunner 
of the armoured cruiser, against which the mere bravery of the 
Japanese sailors was powerless. 

More recent instances of Japan’s failure to appreciate that 
bravery alone is insufficient are to be found in the material 
inferiority of her fleet to that of her Chinese opponents in 1894, 
and in General Nogi’s first costly attempt to storm Port Arthur 
ten years later without awaiting the arrival of his heavy guns. 
Although, in the first of these two instances, the inferiority of 
her warships made but little difference, Japan’s victory, though 
well deserved, was largely due to the hopeless inefficiency of the 
Chinese, who, with the vessels at their disposal, should have 
been more than able to hold their own against the Japanese 
fleet. 

These few examples, however, should serve to show that 
Japan’s present rather backward condition in the vitally important 
matter of aerial armaments is probably traceable to the same 
characteristic that nearly led to her undoing when Kublai Khan 
attempted to invade the country six and a half centuries ago, and 
which brought about her defeat at sea in 1592, and, in more recent 
times, caused her to have greater losses against China and Russia 
than she need have incurred. 

Japan is often accused of being militaristic, and people are 
apt to look askance at what they consider to be her super-arma- 
ment ; yet a careful study of the situation seems to point to her 
being armed for defence rather than for aggression, though 
certainly defence in this case must be regarded in its widest sense, 
rather like the military axiom which contends that the best method 
of defence is offence. It includes not only the defence of her own 
possessions, but also of adjacent territory in which she has vital 
interests of an economic, political, and strategical nature. In 
short, like America with the Monro Doctrine, Japan wants to be 
in a position to deter others from meddling in matters which might 
seriously affect her own interests. 
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Mr. Hector Bywater in The Nineteenth Century of November 
last, dealing with this very point, wrote : 


Supreme within its own waters, and enjoying all the advantages of 
position, the navy could count upon repelling the largest hostile force which 
could possibly be deployed in the north-western sector of the Pacific 
under existing conditions, in which case Japan’s vital lines of communica- 
tions with the mainland would be secure. But for an operation of such 
magnitude as the invasion of Hawaii, or Australia, the present and pros- 
pective naval resources of Japan would be altogether inadequate. 


What Mr. Bywater says of the Japanese navy applies equally 
well in the case of the army, whose whole training and composition 
are based on the type of warfare which might reasonably be 
anticipated on the Asiatic mainland near-by. Even its great size, 
about which so much has been said, is really a myth, since even 
before the recent reduction it had a personnel of only 216,000. 
Now it has only 186,000, even including the air force, which is a 
component part of the army. Our own Army, exclusive of native 
troops, is 206,560 (vide Whitaker's Almanack), and could not by 
any stretch of the imagination be called too large. If to this be 
added our native and Colonial troops and the whole of the Air 
Force—which must, in fairness, be done if a true comparison is 
to be made—our Army is more than double the size of the 
Japanese army, and is, moreover, very much better equipped and 
mechanicalised.2 The area guarded by the British troops is, of 
course, considerably larger than that which the Japanese army 
has to protect, and it is natural, therefore, that our armed forces— 
naval, military, and air—should exceed those of the Japanese ; 
but, in so far as her land and air forces are concerned, Japan, as 
the facts and figures given above show, can hardly be regarded 
as having an excessive strength, either in regard to the size of her 
fighting forces or their armaments. 

If, therefore, a new disarmament conference is convened, 
Japan is unlikely to agree to reducing any further the size of 
either her army or her air force, unless something very unforeseen 
occurs, though she will almost certainly try to insist on the 
abolition of gas warfare. As for submarines, owing to their 
economy in construction as compared with other types of naval 
vessels, it is very doubtful that either France or Italy will agree 
to abolish them ; but unless they do so, Japan will certainly vote 
for their retention, though, as announced at Washington, she will 
advocate restricting their use to attacks on war vessels only. 

As a result of the Washington Conference, she, in common with 
other countries, scrapped a large number of vessels and cut down 

* With the exception of a few dozen Ainus, and an even smaller number of 


Koreans, the Japanese army is composed entirely of Japanese. There are no 
Korean, Formosan, or other such native units. 
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very considerably the construction programme formulated in 
1920, the deletion of auxiliary craft from this programme including 
one cruiser, thirteen destroyers, and twenty-four submarines— 
a total of thirty-eight vessels in all. True, this reduction in 
contemplated construction was not so great as, at first sight, it 
might seem to be, for, as Mr. Bywater has pointed out, the fifty- 
four vessels which formed the balance of the 1920 programme after 
this deletion have all been redesigned on a larger scale, so that the 
actual reduction in total displacement was only 13,395 tons. 
Nevertheless, in fairness to the Japanese, it must be noted that 
their naval men contend that hitherto they have had an unbalanced 
fleet, as formerly they concentrated on capital ships, and, for lack 
of funds, had to forego a proper proportion of auxiliary craft. 
Rightly or wrongly, they feel justified, therefore, in taking steps 
to remedy this defect by constructing a sufficient fleet of auxiliary 
vessels to adjust the balance. 

In this connexion it is interesting to note that a Cabinet crisis 
was very nearly precipitated in November 1925 as.a result of the 
Navy Department’s demanding 320,000,000 yen, spread over a 
five-year period, to enable them to carry out the replacement of 
certain auxiliary vessels which will become superannuated shortly. 
These include the four pre-war light cruisers Tone, Hirado, 
Chikuma, and Yahagi, and, it is understood, about twenty 
destroyers, five submarines, three gunboats, and five special 
service boats. The naval authorities emphasised that the revised 
programme of 1922 contemplated giving a correctly balanced 
fleet by 1928 (subsequently extended one year on account of the 
earthquake), and that the strength then planned must always be 
maintained by replacing each vessel as soon as its age limit is 
reached. They argued that, unless this was done, the balance 
would be upset once more ; hence their recent demands. 

So insistent were the naval authorities on the essential need of 
carrying out this replacement programme for purposes of national 
defence—and so equally insistent was the Finance Minister that 
the country could not afford to sanction the necessary expenditure 
—that a Cabinet crisis was but narrowly averted by the personal 
intervention of the late Viscount Kato, the Premier, himself, who 
induced the two departments to make a compromise. The out- 
come of this was that it was agreed to ask the Diet to sanction 
appropriations to cover the cost of constructing four new destroyers 
during the next three years, whilst discussion in regard to the 
rest of the contemplated replacement programme is to remain in 
abeyance till the end of the year, by which time the economic condi- 
tion of the country may have improved, and a new Government 
may be in power. The possibility of a fresh disarmament confer- 
ence taking place before that time may also have had something 
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to do with the decision to put off further discussion for twelve 
months. : 

Summing up the whole question of Japanese armaments, it is 
found, therefore, that : 

1. The navy, which prior to the 1894-5 war with China was 
nothing more than an offshoot of the army, is ‘ supreme within 
its own waters,’ but totally inadequate ‘. . . for an operation of 
such magnitude as the invasion of Hawaii or Australia’ ; and the 
naval authorities are determined not to let the composition 
balance, adjusted by the 1922-9 programme, be upset. This, 
when completed, will give a total of six battleships, four battle- 
cruisers, twenty-nine light cruisers, fifty-three first-class destroyers, 
fifty-one second-class destroyers, and sixty-four submarines, 
together with two aircraft-carriers and two aircraft-tenders, and a 
number of gunboats and other small craft. 

2. The army, with a main force of seventeen infantry divisions 
and four cavalry brigades, and a total personnel of avout 186,000 
officers and men—reduced in size by four divisions and over 
80,000 all ranks since 1920, when the War Minister, questioned in 
the Diet, put the peace strength at 272,000—is trained and 
organised for ‘. . . the type of warfare which might reasonably 
be anticipated on the Asiatic mainland near-by.’ 

3. The air force, not an independent body, but split in two 
(one half forming a branch of the army and the other half 
belonging to the navy), though much improved in recent years, is 
still inadequately provided with machines and pilots, and tends 
to form a weak link in Japan’s defence system. 

By 1929 the naval air force—now consisting of twelve flight 
squadrons (chutat) of sixteen machines each (of which eight are in 
reserve)—will have a strength of seventeen flight squadrons as 
shore establishment, together with the aircraft-tenders Wakamiya 
and Hosho and the carriers Akagi and Kaga, each with their 
complements of machines. 

By 1931 the military air force—now comprising sixteen 
flight squadrons, varying in number of machines according to 
whether fighting, bombing, or reconnaissance, and organised as six 
squadrons (daitai)—will have a total strength of twenty-six flight 
squadrons organised as eight wings (ventai), together with two 
balloon companies. 

Even with all this contemplated increase in air strength, Japan 
will certainly not be in a position to carry out an aerial invasion 
of any distant territory. 

All these facts help to show the false reasoning of those who 
see—or imagine they see—a threat to Australia or to America in 
Japan’s armaments. The real explanation undoubtedly lies in 
the fact that—as Dr. Ingram Bryan in his Japan from Within 
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puts it—Japan is determined, out of ‘ . . . imperative economic 
necessity,’ to ‘. . . become supreme in the political and com- 
mercial world of Eastern Asia,’ and wishes to be in a position to 
hold off any Power which threatens to interfere with her affairs 
in those parts. America and the other Powers forced Japan, 
against her will, to come out of her seclusion seventy years ago, and, 
moreover, taught her all the tricks of the trade. ‘ Japan,’ as one 
of her delegates to the meeting of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
at Honolulu a few months ago said, ‘. . . learned her lesson 
unwillingly, but learned it well ; but just as she was getting really 
skilful at the game of grab, the other Powers, most of whom had 
all they wanted anyway, suddenly had an excess of virtue and 
called the game off.’ 

Realising the trend of the times, Japan saw that it was 
inadvisable to press for a continuance of the game ; but, as land 
grabbing had been ruled out, she felt that the next best thing was 
to put herself in a position to ensure that she could obtain the 
supplies she required, even if she could not obtain the territory 
supplying them. To do this she had to take steps to guard 
against outside interference of any kind. The size, composition, 
and training of her fighting forces enable her to do this, and they 
are based on this principle. 

M. D. KENNEDY. 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIES AND THE INDIAN 
MARKET: 


A REpLy TO SiR REGINALD CRADDOCK 


By his article in the January number of the Nineteenth Century 
and After Sir Reginald Craddock has done a service to all those 
in this country who, directly or indirectly, are concerned in satisfy- 
ing the demand of the Indian market for British goods. As his 
statistics imply, those directly concerned number at least 11°39 per 
cent. of the 40 per cent. of the population engaged in manufactur- 
ing for the export trade. Judged by the decrease in the present 
volume of British exportation to India as compared with 1913-14, 
that demand has diminished, is diminishing, and, in the interest 
alike of the manufacturing population at home and of the consum- 
ing population in India, ought to be increased. 

Roughly speaking, Sir Reginald Craddock puts his case for 
greater British exportation to India when he says that, of the 
manufactured articles imported into India, the foreign, or non- 
British, proportion in 1909 was I2 per cent., in 1912-13 20 per 
cent., and in 1923-24 nearly 30 per cent. Conversely, the British 
proportion declined during that period from 88 per cent. to 70 
per cent. Even so, the exports of the United Kingdom to India 
in the fiscal year 1924-25 were valued at 133 crores (or approxi- 
mately 90,000,000/. at the old par of exchange) out of a total 
Indian importation of 246 crores (or approximately 164,000,000/. 
for the year). 

During the calendar year 1925 the whole exportation of the 
United Kingdom was valued at 927,000,000/., as compared with 
a total importation of 1,322,000,000/. In view of such disparity 
between exportation and importation, it is clearly impossible to 
disregard disquieting tendencies in this country’s greatest over- 
seas market, for India’s consumption in 1924 of goods from the 
United Kingdom was valued at approximately 90,000,000l.,as com- 
pared with Australia 61,000,000/., the United States 53,000,0001., 
Germany 43,000,000/., and France 42,000,000/. Least of all is it 
possible to disregard such tendencies when the Indian consumption 
of British goods approximates to ro per cent. of the foreign sales 
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on which, year by year, the United Kingdom depends to pay its 
gigantic foreign bills for food supplies and raw materials and to 
supply the necessities of existence to the population of its cities. 

But the true measure of the menace to British trade in India 
is supplied neither by Sir Reginald Craddock’s percentages illus- 
trative of the increased foreign participation in the manufactured 
sections of India’s importation nor by the too comforting statistics 
which show that, even in 1924-25, the United Kingdom still 
monopolised the supply of India’s foreign demands to the extent 
of some 54 per cent., where twenty years earlier the British 
proportion of the trade had been little below 70 per cent. 

The relative predominance of British goods which persists in 
India’s import statistics even to-day may be merely ‘a survival 
from the position of seeming invulnerability that British manu- 
facturers had created for themselves in India’s markets in the 
quite different economic conditions prevailing in the world of 
pre-war times. It is possible that Sir Reginald Craddock’s 
prophecy of a cent. per cent. increase of India’s consumption of 
oversea goods from 150,000,000). to 300,000,000/. in the next 
twenty years will be realised. But quite possibly it takes 
insufficient account of the strain which high post-war British 
prices are visibly imposing on the Indian consumer, with whom 
the purchase of British commodities was once an apparently 
ineradicable habit. Sir Reginald’s prophecy may not be realised, 
and in large part through the fault of the British exporter. Or 
it may be realised through the medium of other importing countries 
and at the expense of the British exporter. If so, it will be 
owing to his failure to cope with the main current now causing so 
obvious a setback in the inflow of British goods, which for a century 
before the war expanded with almost monotonous persistence. 

Between 1904-5 and 1924-25 India’s imports increased in 
value, as measured in rupees, from 145 crores to 246 crores. Of 
that increase only 29 per cent. occurred in the second of the two 
decades comprising the war and post-war years. In effect the rise 
in the value of India’s imports from IgI crores in 1913-14 to 247 
crores in 1924-25 was no rise at all. It was insufficient to counter- 
balance the decline in the purchasing power of money in the 
interval. One-third of the sum, or 82 crores (nearly 55,000,000/.), 
was disbursed in paying for India’s foreign requirements in cotton 
yarns and piece-goods. For that sum she received 56,000,000 Ib. 
of yarn and approximately 1,400,000,000 yards of piece-goods as 
compared with the 44,000,000 Ib. of yarn and over 3,000,000,000 
yards of piece-goods which she received for a disbursement of 
only 66 crores (approximately 44,000,000/.) in 1913-14. 

But there has been no parallel setback in the progressive 
development of India’s export trade. After the vagaries of the 
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war and post-war years Indian exports have resumed the normal 
upward trend that has been so rudely checked in the case of im- 
ports. Between 1904-5 and 1924-25 the value of India’s exports 
rose from 158 crores to 398 crores, or over 150 per cent., of which 
the second decade has been responsible for an advance from 
249 crores (the figure of the exportation in 1913-14) to 397 crores 
(some 270,000,000/.) in 1924-25. The percentage rise during 
the second decade has been 59 per cent. 

There has thus been the phenomenon of a rise in Indian 
exports which has out-distanced the rise in imports. Parallel 
graphs have given way on the chart to graphs separated by ever 
widening distances—distances which, in the world of commerce, 
have necessitated the settlement, or partial settlement, of un- 
precedented trade balances in ‘ India’s favour’ by the purchase 
of altogether unprecedented quantities of the precious metals. 
Thus, in 1924-25 a trade balance in India’s favour of over 
100,000,000/.—the corresponding figure in 1913-14 _ being 
39,000,000/.—was settled in part by gold and silver purchases 
exceeding 62,000,000/. Such purchases were facilitated by the 
fact that gold was almost the only commodity the price of which 
in India had deteriorated as the outcome of the war. But, for 
the most part, the metals so purchased do not in India pass into 
circulation, and, by inflating the currency, enhance internal 
prices and so check the volume of exports. Average internal 
prices of many of India’s exportable commodities remain fixedly 
at about 40 per cent. above 1914. The current year’s Indian 
foreign trade is exhibiting the same, or similar, tendencies as the 
years 1923-24 and 1924-25, when on both occasions the trade 
balance favourable to India approximated to 100,000,000!. 

The harmonious and hitherto correlated progress of India’s 
export and import trade has been checked by the decline in the 
purchase of British imported goods which is the subject of Sir 
Reginald Craddock’s article. The prices of British goods are too 
high for the Indian consumer. The State has continued, as long 
as possible, to purchase them through its Store departments, 
and the rich man continues his purchases almost as of old. But 
the poor man—and the State and even the rich Indian are now 
beginning to follow his example—has long been intently engaged 
on the quest for alternative, and cheaper, sources of supply. 

In the manufactured cotton market Indian imports derived 
from Lancashire have decreased by some 1,500,000,000 yards, or 
about 50 per cent., since 1913-14. It is calculated that the 
consumption of hand-woven cloth produced on the Indian cottage 
hand-looms was from 30 to 50 per cent. higher in 1924 than in 1896. 
The average production of cloth—coarse but by no means cheap 
—in the Bombay cotton-mills increased from an immediately pre- 
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war average of I,100,000,000 yards per year to nearly 2,000,000,000 
yards in 1924-25. As Sir Reginald Craddock rightly says, the 
average Indian importation of cotton yarn from the United 
Kingdom in the four years before the war was 37,000,000 Ib., as 
against 5,000,000 lb. from foreign countries. In 1924-25 the British 
quota had fallen to 20,000,000 lb. and the Japanese had risen 
to 32,000,000 lb. During the current financial year a further 
British fall to the vicinity of 14,000,000 lb. appears probable, while 
the Japanese importation will at least remain steady at last year’s 
figure, if it does not rise. 

As regards the most essential elements of the Indian’s clothing, 
it is scarcely incorrect to say that the working-class struggle for 
a ‘higher standard of living’ in this country has thrown back 
the sartorial standards of the poorest classes in India by possibly 
thirty years. The coarse cloths of the hand-looms, of the Bombay 
mills, and of the Japanese importer have progressively taken the 
- place of the much-preferred Lancashire commodity. Among vast 
sections of the population where, until 1914, it was possible to 
look forward to a new outfit as the various religious festivals 
came round, there is now no hope for more than one coarse dhoty 
and puggree a year, if so often. In Calcutta in November last 
the index figure for cotton clothing was still 137 per cent. above 
the standard of 1914, although raw cotton prices had broken to 
within 30 per cent. of pre-war prices, and the prices of Indian 
cereals and pulses forming the food of the common people—and 
the earning medium of 70 per cent. of them—were only 40 per 
cent. above the pre-war standard. 

Sir Reginald Craddock has furnished indications of the trend 
in several branches of the Indian market in which British manu- 
facturers are interested. I do not propose to add much to his 
information. The money value of Indian imports, like ancient 
Gaul, is divided into three equal parts—cotton-yarn and piece- 
goods, iron and steel and their derivatives, and a mass of hetero- 
geneous articles in which food and drink are prominent. In the 
large iron and steel section, which specially interests the United 
Kingdom, the privileged competition of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, which enjoys a differentiation against British importers 
ranging from 10 to 40 percent. ad valorem according to the com- 
modity, and, in some cases, bounties into the bargain, has tilted 
the balance against the United Kingdom since 1924—although 
Belgium and other Continental competitors, with their low costs 
of production, have known how to outwit the not very experienced 
Indian firm. 

During the past few months there has been an increasing 
disposition to go abroad for India’s vast supplies of railway 
material, although the fact that all the Indian railways were built 
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to British specification must serve for many years to come as a 
protecting factor in this market. 

The presence of a considerable English and Anglo-Indian 
population with a strong bias in favour of English stores and 
clothes involves a similar protection for the British manufacturer, 
notwithstanding the ‘ luxury ’ tax of 30 per cent. ad valorem now 
leviable on goods which, for the average Anglo-Indian resident in 
India, are necessities of existence. With an approximation to 
American and Canadian prices a similar preference for British 
goods would exist in a large section of the motor-car market in 
India. As matters are, India in 1924-25—despite recent improve- 
ments in the demand for British cars—took 3956 cars, valued at 

450,000/., from Canada and 3106 cars, valued at about 500,000l., 
from the United States, as contrasted with 1682 cars, valued at 
400,000/., from the United Kingdom. 

Clearly the British market in India is not even reasonably 
secure. Sir Reginald Craddock rightly minimises the danger that 
presents itself from the side of the development of manufacturing 
processes in India. The talk of nascent industrialism in India is 
grossly overdone. Even the semi-industrialised population is 
limited to not much more than one million persons, mainly con- 
fined to the cotton, jute, and coal industries. At Jamshedpur, 
in Bihar and Orissa, a development worthy of the early days of 
Pennsylvania or Westphalia has produced an industrial settlement 
of 90,000 persons in a dozen years. But in direct and indirect 
sacrifices the Tata steel experiment is costing the Indian taxpayer 
and consumer a sum running into millions a year, and its success 
is still problematical. American and British skilled labour is 
still indispensable, and the prospect of imitation of the venture, 
either on the site of India’s rich iron-ore deposits or in any other 
branch of industry outside the two familiar textiles, are scanty 
indeed. The Indian coal industry is in a more unfavourable 
position than at any time during the past twenty years, and no 
progress has been found possible with the recovery of the con- 
siderable export trade lost during the war. 

The worst enemies of British trade in India are to be found, 
not within the country itself, but in England. The high Indian 
general tariff of 15 per cent. ad valorem, with exceptions varying 
from 2} per cent. to 30 per cent. ad valorem on the two extremes, 
may have slain its thousands of opportunities for the British trader, 
but high English costs of production have slain their tens of 
thousands. The Indian Government is still in no way committed 
to a policy of Protection, whether against this country or any 
other. Nor is even the Imperial Assembly, which was elected by 
approximately 350,000 voters out of a population in British India 
exceeding 250,000,000. And for their authority to take effect in 
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the economic sphere, under the Montagu canon, Government and 
Assembly must be in agreement. The Indian Government is 
committed merely to a policy of ‘ safeguarding’ on the advice 
of a Tariff Board, which has shown itself by no means slavish in 
accepting the overtures of would-be protégés at their face value. 
Even the Tata enterprise might have been refused protection by 
the Board if it had received clear and implicit instructions to 
weigh considerations of general public advantage against the 
advantages hoped for by the firm in question. As a result of the 
recent abrogation of the 34 per cent. Excise duty on the product 
of the Indian cotton-mills on leaving the weaving sheds, the 
Indian cotton industry now enjoys a clear protective Customs 
duty as against Lancashire and Japan of 11 per cent. ad valorem. 
But the Indian Government regards this duty as a Customs duty, 
and it is by no means certain that either the Indian Government 
itself or the Assembly would consent to its incontinent increase— 
‘ as against the Indian consumer and the hand-loom weaver, who 
is still a very important person in the Indian body economic— 
merely to afford a basis for the protection of the Bombay mills 
against Japan and of the Lancashire mills against the merely 
contingent development in India of the manufacture of higher 
counts of yarns and better classes of cloth. 

India does not yet possess a general protective tariff, although 
this year she is raising more than half her net revenue of go crores 
in the Imperial sphere from Customs. That fact appears to 
constitute an a priori objection to the assumption of Sir Reginald 
Craddock that the Indian customs duties can be raised or lowered 
according to taste on the basis of a hard bargain for giving and 
taking on both sides. For the bargain to possess the character 
postulated by Sir Reginald something like one-third of the present 
receipts of the Indian Government from Customs, totalling 
30,000,000/., would need to be foregone or made the subject of 
accommodation upwards or downwards in return for the transfer 
to the back of the British taxpayer of half the annual cost of 
maintaining the 60,000 odd British troops now employed in India, 
i.e., 10,000,000). Presumably such an arrangement, accepted 
mutually for ‘ valuable consideration,’ would involve on one side 
and the other some fixity of intention—a drawback for the Indian 
Government were the future to hold in store either a marked 
reduction or marked increase in India’s central expenditure. 
Since the arrangement is not necessarily for the immediate 
present, I forbear to discuss the reception which the proposal 
might receive at the hands of a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
or House of Commons engaged, as at the present time, in 
extracting from the whole field of British expenditure, approxi- 
mating to 800,000,000/., just the sum which it is suggested they 
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should levy from the much-harassed taxpayer in the interests of 
British trade with India. 

Probably, however, the Indian Government’s objection to the 
proposal that Indian military expenditure should become the 
subject of economic bargaining would be found to be even more 
insuperable than the objection of the British Government on 
the ground of economy. If there is one obstacle more serious 
than any other which confronts those who are ambitious to 
secure the ultimate extension of the Indian Reforms, it is the 
insensibility of the Indian politician to the reality of the military 
problem in India. It has become an axiom with him that the 
present expenditure on the country’s land defences of a sum 
falling short of 40,000,000/. is either a piece of bureaucratic 
extravagance or an example of the cynical exploitation of India 
in the interest of the people of the United Kingdom. India 
expends on the naval defence of some thousands of miles of coast 
the munificent sum of 100,000/. per annum, but even that fact, 
coupled with Lord Rawlinson’s specially conducted tours of 
politicians along the Frontier from Peshawar to Dera Ismail Khan, 
with glimpses of the Razmak road, has never convinced a single 
Indian politician that his country, containing as it does nearly 
one-fifth of the world’s inhabitants, is extremely lucky to get off 
with defensive estimates which are less than one-third of those 
of the United Kingdom after it has spent more than 10,000,000,000/. 
sterling on the defeat of its only enemy in Europe. 

The necessity for maintaining the land defences of India 
against all comers forms, with such problems as the country’s 
religious divisions and the means to be adopted to reconcile the 
interests of Indian rulers and Indian democrats in the new India, 
the static factor in every consideration of the future solution of 
the Indian riddle on lines other than the maintenance of firm 
British rule. The Indian Constitutional Commission, due for 
appointment not later than 1929, would scarcely thank the Govern- 
ment which, by bartering away a portion of its responsibility for 
the maintenance of India’s defences, would go far to eradicate 
from the minds of the Indian politicians some of the none too 
hardy seedlings planted there by Lord Rawlinson’s efforts. 
Incidentally it may be remarked that nothing happened either 
in Mesopotamia or during the Afghan and Frontier campaigns 
of 1919-20 to suggest that the brigaded British regiment 
is less essential than formerly to the stability of Indian 
regiments. 

Possibly the above are the greatest difficulties facing the adop- 
tion of the ingenious scheme adumbrated by Sir Reginald Craddock 
in the January number of the Nineteenth Century and After for 
the assurance of the British trade position in the great Indian 
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market. Of additional difficulties arising from differentiation in 
India against other partners to the Imperial alliance, or against 
nations, such as Japan and America, which are on a footing of 
‘ most-favoured-nation ’ treatment, it is unnecessary to speak in 
detail. The large Indian imports of sugar from Mauritius, of raw 
cotton from Kenya, and of motor cars from Canada will not assist 
the realisation of a scheme wherein the economic interests of the 
United Kingdom would be sharply differentiated from the economic 
interests of other portions of the Empire. Nor is it certain that 
the Indian politician distinguishes between the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom and of the overseas Empire. 

As regards the ‘ most-favoured-nation ’ clause contained, for 
example, in the Indian-Japanese Convention of 1905, it is clear 
that any scheme short of full-blooded Imperial Preference would 
involve the prior denunciation of this Convention with Japan, 
India’s second largest customer after the United Kingdom and 
the buyer of one-seventh of all her exports. Differentiation by 
India against Japanese imports of manufactured cotton might 
result in retaliation by Japan against her imports of Indian pig- 
iron, more especially as the Sino-Japanese iron interests are 
suffering under Indian competition, and even against Japanese 
imports of raw Indian cotton, which constitute more than four- 
fifths of India’s exportation to Japan. Such retaliation would raise 
in acute form the relative degrees of interest of the various pro- 
vinces in the measures proposed. While the Bombay mills would 
reap many of the benefits, the iron and steel interests—and in a 
less degree the coal and railway interests—of Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa would be sufferers, and the former province would derive no 
benefit from the proposed remission of provincial contributions. 

A similar consideration would arise at home in connexion with 
the benefits to accrue as the outcome of the assumption in the 
British Budget of responsibility for the maintenance of half the 
white troops which, in the opinion of so good a soldier as Lord 
Rawlinson, are indispensable to India’s defence. Lancashire’s 
profit would be clear, in view of the fact that one-third of India’s 
imports consists of cotton goods. But the iron and steel trades 
would be less certain of advantage, in view of Indian sentiment 
regarding the encouragement of those trades in India and of Sir 
Reginald Craddock’s own postulate that Indian interests must 
be safeguarded throughout. As regards other, and scarcely less 
tmportant, sections of the industry of this country, the advantages 
accruing to them would be essentially of the indirect type, result- 
ing only from the general improvement of the country’s industry. 


It is a thankless task to criticise a proposal which has the merit 
that it directs the attention of the public at home to a field of 
Vor. XCIX—No, 589 BB 
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potential commercial and industrial expansion that is at once 
unlimited and, relatively speaking, neglected. In the light of 
unutilised but utilisable opportunity in India, the attention paid 
to commercial possibilities in Kenya and Mesopotamia is altogether 
disproportionate. More especially is the assumption of fresh 
responsibilities in Mesopotamia open to criticism if the respon- 
sibilities, and the unexampled opportunities, now ripening in 
India as the result of five generations of unremitting British toil 
aretobeshelved. Fortunately there are indications—in the atten- 
tion recently paid to the bitter cry of the Indian public services, 
in the appointment of a Viceroy possessed of strong agricultural 
sympathies and interests, in the promised nomination of a Royal 
Agricultural Commission for India, and in the present Viceroy’s 
attempt to check centrifugal tendencies in Indian agricultural 
administration before the damage done by the Reforms is 
irreparable—that British responsibilities for the undemocratised 
and undemocratisable agricultural masses of India are not to be 
thoughtlessly relinquished in obedience to mere political theory. 
It is to be hoped that, pari passu with the renewed recogni- 
tion of those responsibilities, there will become visible a clear 
recognition of the mutual services which Indian agriculture 
can render to English industry and English industry to Indian 
agriculture. 

Sir Reginald Craddock has alluded to the fact that, at present 
rates of exchange, the addition of one rupee per head to the annual 
purchasing capacity of the Indian masses involves a potential 
addition to the Indian demand for foreign goods of 24,000,0001. 
It is, indeed, certain that a large improvement in the Indian 
demand for goods would result from the smallest improvement 
in the standards of comfort and sources of income available to 
the mass of the Indian peasantry. Unfortunately, it is almost 
certain that hoarding on an unprecedented scale is now proceeding 
on the part of the Indian consumer as the outcome of high English 
prices, and that even an improved Indian demand would not 
greatly benefit the workers of this country unless more strenuous 
efforts were forthcoming to reckon with the chief factor in brisk 
sales. But is a serious effort being made by any Government 
agency—apart from the limited publicity procedure of the Over- 
seas Department of the Board of Trade—either to increase Indian 
demand or to accommodate British prices to that demand ? 

There exist at least two potential Indian demands which are 
susceptible of almost unlimited extension in response to energetic 
constructive treatment of the kind which Lord Curzon accorded 
them, in an earlier stage of their development, twenty years ago. 
Either of them, if stimulated in connexion with cheap British 
loans, or with Indian loans backed by British guarantee, would go 
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far to assist certain branches of British industry on to the level of 
full-time working. The one is the still scarcely awakened demand 
for improved agricultural instruments and methods, and the 
second is the repeatedly demonstrated need for large-scale railway 
construction, every mile of which would be an almost gilt-edged 
economic proposition. 

India possesses 200,000,000 acres under cultivation. She 
utilises 30,000,000 ploughs, almost all of wood. Her wells number 
2,500,000, the majority served by bovine cattle or human labour. 
The bovine cattle of the country number some 150,000,000, of 
which some 25,000,000, even under existing conditions, are 
redundant and represent an annual waste of 100,000,000/. per 
annum. The light imported metal plough, oil engines for pump- 
ing, water lifting, oil and seed crushing, and the spread of tube 
well borings would add incalculably to the output of the soil and 
the standards of comfort and leisure of the vast agricultural mass 
of the Indian consumers. 

In 1923-24 India imported 2920 oil engines, and in 1924-25 
3670 such engines, to the value of 600,000/. in each year. It is 
calculated that India could absorb not less than 500,000 small 
engines for water lifting, and possibly 150,000 larger ones for other 
purposes. The light imported plough is spreading, but it is esti- 
mated that, given standardisation and popularisation, the demand 
could be raised annually to between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000. 

Does the machinery exist whereby the demand for these 
improvements could be popularised and financed? The answer 
is: Yes, granted reasonable development of the Agricultural 
Department created by Lord Curzon and its co-ordination with 
the equally beneficent medium for agricultural progress created 
by the same master hand, namely, the Co-operative Societies, 
now numbering some 30,000 and utilising a capital exceeding 
5,000,0001. 

It is, I believe, true that the total sum spent annually on the 
Indian Agricultural Departments, both Imperial and Provincial, 
falls far short of 1,000,000/., while the great and once promising 
Co-operative movement has all but stopped short at the elemen- 
tary point represented by the initial creation of primary credit 
societies. The Royal Commission on Agriculture may give a 
fillip to the languishing efforts of Indian administrators in both 
these spheres. Its report, however, will be long delayed, and in 
any case it can add little, if anything, to the information on these 
points which exists in embarrassing confusion in the public 
departments and their prolific and efficient literature. 

The other Indian demand which is susceptible of immediate 
and more rapid satisfaction, and which could form the basis of an 
Indian or Imperial loan procedure no less secure than that based 
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on the assets of the cultivators in their Co-operative Societies, 
is that implied by the pitiable inadequacy of the existing Indian 
railway system to the needs of Indian trade and agriculture. India 
still possesses less than 40,000 miles of line for a country as large 
as Europe without Russia. Her 320,000,000 people are dependent 
upon railway communications not more extensive than those 
enjoyed by the 8,000,000 of Canada. Nearly twenty years 
ago the Mackay Railway Committee recommended the continuous 
annual expenditure of 12,000,000/. of pre-war money on new 
construction, and the Acworth Committee of 1921 led up to a 
decision on the part of Government and Assembly to spend 
20,000,000/. annually for five years on the work of rehabilitating 
the existing system after the deterioration of the war. 

Neither the one recommendation and resolution nor the other 
has come within measurable distance of realisation. A large lag 
is exhibited each year as the rehabilitation programme proceeds, 
and the latest constructional programme to be formulated— 
namely, the construction of 2138 miles of line at a total cost of 
some 30,000,000/. by 1932—is scarcely more than, under ideal 
conditions, would serve to satisfy the clamant demands of a single 
province, namely, Burma. 

I should make it clear that no criticism of the Indian Railway 
Board is here intended. The progressive satisfaction of the Indian 
demand for railway expansion, like the satisfaction of the Indian 
ryots’ latent demand for a better agriculture, could be satisfied 
only by heroic measures, necessitating the co-operation of Delhi 
and London, and involving resort to both the Indian and British 
loan markets and possibly to the Export Credits and Trade 
Facilities schemes formulated during and after recent Imperial 
Conferences. Special measures would also be necessary for 
the expansion of personnel, which could be achieved only over a 
considerable term of years. 

But schemes such as those here put forward appear to offer 
at the present time better hope of fulfilment and more certain 
rewards alike for the agricultural peasantry of India, which was 
almost unrepresented in the 350,000 votes cast at the last election 
for the Indian Imperial Assembly, and for British industry, 
than do proposals for the manipulation of India’s still non- 
protective tariff along lines which may or may not commend 
themselves to the politicians, who, of late, have been too exclu- 
sively consulted where India’s broadest interests have been 
affected. 

GEORGE PILCHER. 

















THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MOSUL 


FEw problems in recent times have been more misunderstood 
than that which is called the problem of Mosul. It has been a 
common fashion of writers, whether they were arguing for or 
against British commitments in an Iraq containing the Mosul 
vilayet, to treat the question which the League of Nations decided 
last December in favour of Iraq as one per se, that is, as one merely 
between Turkey and Iraq, or, rather, Iraq and Great Britain. 
Arabophil or Turkophil views were put forward in the Press skil- 
fully or with the utmost fervour; noble and base causes were 
preferred to explain Britain’s claim on behalf of Iraq before the 
Geneva Assembly; but rarely, if ever, was the significance of 
Mosul envisaged in its largest, and therefore in its most important, 
aspect. That significance, as I shall hope to show, is ultimately 
imperial, the questions of Arab pledges, of an Arab renaissance, 
oil in the Mosul fields, and the rest of it, although interesting, 
even fascinating enough in themselves, being, in the final analysis, 
subsidiary. For Mosul represents in the first and last resort an 
attempt to rehabilitate that system of buffer States between 
the Mediterranean and India which was before the war an abiding 
axiom in our Eastern policy, and which in the years following 
the war completely collapsed, owing on the one hand to the asser- 
tion of the nationalist spirit in the Middle East, and on the other 
to the successful propaganda by the Soviet authorities of Russia. 
In other words, Mosul is not a departure from an accepted policy, 
nor is it the violent beginning of a new one; it is a phase in the 
reconstruction of buffer States on the way to India. 

For Mosul unquestionably is the key which locks, or would 
unlock, the whole of British Middle Eastern policy. It is argued 
by no serious student of the situation that Iraq could stand for 
more than a year or two, either commercially or strategically, 
without the possession of the Mosul vilayet, which, with its moun- 
tains in the north, provides a workable strategic frontier, and, 
with its opportunities of growing such things as wheat and cotton 
(there is no need to mention oil), affords to the Baghdad exchequer 
a chance of the budget’s being balanced. To assert that the Turks 
do not want back their Arab provinces is idle ; for, whether that 
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is so or not, Mosul would be perfectly useless to them without 
Baghdad and Basra—an advance to the Persian Gulf would for 
them be a matter not merely of irredentism, but of commercial 
necessity. Nor was it, I think, in the British Government's 
scheme of things, had the Geneva decision been adverse to Iraq’s 
claim, to remain in King Faisal’s State after 1928. To defend 
such a shorn Iraq would have been intolerably expensive—to 
make of two vilayets (Basra and Baghdad) and a piece of another 
a paying proposition virtually impossible. If Geneva had failed 
over Mosul, it may be accepted that Great Britain would have 
failed over Iraq. And with Iraq evacuated, what would be the 
fate of Syria, of Transjordan, and of Palestine? Quite certainly 
France would evacuate Syria: it was, in fact, her belated recogni- 
tion of the essential unity of Anglo-French interests in the Middle 
East that finally convinced Tewfik Rushdi Bey at the League of 
Nations meeting that the time-honoured policy of playing the 
Great Powers off against one another was at an end. Quite 
certainly, again, and to take a more homely example, it was because 
they perceived that the Zionist experiment was destined to be 
greatly endangered if British commitments in Iraq ceased in 1928 
that such Liberal politicians as Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Alfred 
Mond supported the Colonial Office and Mr. Baldwin’s Administra- 
tion over the prolongation of British Middle Eastern mandates. 
There is, in short, no single one of these States that have been 
fashioned since the war on European plan that does not vitally 
depend on the existence of the others. Acknowledgment of this 
fact, it may incidentally be added, has been made at least by some 
of the heads of the Labour Party. In the Liberal Party, on the 
other hand, there are some wise-acres who still and at once profess 
enthusiasm for the Zionist experiment but indifference towards 
an Arab Iraq—an impossible conflict of emotions. 

Now it is an insistent speculation (and one never answered) 
on the part of the student of the Middle East whether there exists 
in London a permanent consultative body of men informing the 
national policy in the Middle East, whether, that is, there is a 
body of experts who in the last resort have the final word upon 
British policy in Moslem countries, who see Islam, not in sections, 
but as a whole, and who really link up the policy in such centres 
as Cairo, Jerusalem, Amman, Jeddah, Baghdad, Teheran, Kabul, 
and so on. Iu other words, have British Governments since the 
outbreak of the war, or, to be more pertinent, since the collapse 
of a Tsarist and a friendly Russia, pursued in the Middle East a 
logical and consistent policy, a policy such as might be expected 
to emanate from an Imperial Defence Committee ? Or have they 
regarded each problem separately, meeting trouble only as it 
came, without any longer view on the matter? The balance of 
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opinion (to which, however, no foreign observer can be persuaded) 
appears to doubt the existence of such a body, so contradictory, 
halting, and ‘ Micawberish ’ has the national policy been during 
the last eight years or so. But there is this fact to be remembered. 
A preponderating number of the men informing our Middle 
Eastern policy have had experience or first-hand knowledge of 
India ; and it is from the aspect of England-India communications 
and of Indian security that this problem of Mosul and of the Arab 
States is most illuminatingly to be studied. The opinion of the 
Government of India is, admittedly, not necessarily that of the 
Colonial Office ; it was precisely because men like Mr. Winston 
Churchill and Colonel ,T. E. Lawrence were inclined to treat the 
Arab question per se, and not as a part of the larger Indian 
question, that they have to some extent earned the rebukes of 
commentators and of less one-sided agents in the making of 
Middle Eastern history. But indubitably it is because of India, 
an India protected in part from an apparently avid Russia by 
the existence of the independent States of Afghanistan and of 
Persia, that this country has in the last few years attempted to 
add to these independent States Arab polities of her own making. 
In a sense, therefore, Mosul is not, as I said at the beginning, a 
phase, but a climax, in this policy of establishing buffer States. 
The dream of Lord Kitchener, who, incidentally, many years ago 
foresaw that within a State of Mesopotamia Mosul would have 
to be included, has come true: Turkey for the time being is 
lost.to Great Britain, but tightly bound up on our side are the 
Arab provinces of the old Ottoman Empire. 

It is extremely fortunate, in this connexion, that the Arabian 
peninsula—that part of Arabia which is to the south of the 
territories which Britain is endeavouring to keep on the right 
lines from the point of view of India—is now held by two men 
genuinely friendly with this country—Sultan Abdul Aziz Ibn 
Saoud of the Nejd and Imam Yehia of the Yemen. In some 
quarters the potentialities are ridiculed of the land which boasts 
little but the holy places of Islam, and deserts across which it is 
the ambition only of the most intrepid explorers to essay, and it 
is urged that complete disinterestedness should be shown to the 
eternally warring chieftains of this arid land. Happily, however, 
the British Government has achieved a timely realisation of the 
greatness of the Wahhabi movement and of its leader, Ibn Saoud, 
and has recorded its opinion of the Nejd’s loyalty in the agreements 
of Bahra and of Hadda, which Sir Gilbert Clayton concluded 
last November with the ruler of Central Arabia. Similarly, this 
expert administrator is now treating with Imam Yehia—again 
with an eye on Aden and its bearing on India. The Government’s 
later attitude towards the Arabian problem has, in fact, been 
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worthy of undiluted praise, for, aware at last that for long it had 
been backing the wrong horse, or had at any rate been ignoring 
the real winners, it has handsomely acknowledged its mistakes, 
and as a result the friendliness of the Arabian peninsula is, at least 
for the lifetime of the chieftains of Riyadh and of Sanaa, most 
conveniently guaranteed. And for more than the lifetime of 
any particular strong man in Arabia, it is, of course, impossible 
to guarantee anything. 

North of that line, however, which is made by the northern 
boundaries of Afghanistan, Persia, Iraq, and Syria, things are by 
no means so satisfactory from the British-Indian standpoint. 
For the policy of Turkey cannot as yet be said to be anything 
but threatening, or at least alarming, to Syria and to Iraq; and 
the greater part of Central Asia, that is, Russian Turkestan, is 
completely under the influence of the Soviets. Now this is not 
the meet place to discuss what exactly is the policy of the Soviets 
towards the British in the Middle East: it may be that many of 
their activities in this part of the world which are being construed 
in an anti-British sense are capable of another and more worthy 
interpretation ; but the total effect of their ‘ nationalist ’ policy 
is decidedly against the possibility even of such an Anglo-Russian 
co-operation as was achieved after 1907. That such a co-opera- 
tion is essential to the permanent peace of the Middle Eastern 
world would seem to be self-evident, but the will to it cannot be 
wholly on one side. At the moment the most remarkable place 
(apart from China) in which to witness the divergence of British 
and Russian policies is in Persia, where the success of Riza Shah 
Pehlevi was acclaimed publicly by the British Minister in Teheran, 
Sir Percy Loraine. But in Northern Persia Russian influence is 
enormously strong, largely on account of the commercial hold it 
has on the upper provinces, and there are not wanting those who 
suggest that, if Persia is to remain safe from the British point of 
view, a pure and simple reliance upon the capacity of Riza Shah 
Pehlevi is, possibly, not the most effective way to secure it. The 
position in Persia, however, is most delicate, and needs to be 
watched with the closest attention. If the strength of the 
Teheran dictator—for that Riza Shah Pehlevi virtually is—is 
conserved intact, not only Iraq but Afghanistan and Baluchistan 
may well sigh with relief. And, from the narrow aspect, it is 
with Persia, wholly Shiah in religion, that Iraq, which is more 
than half Shiah, is bound to have increasingly cordial commercial 
and religious connexions, so that the Mosul decision very definitely 
concerns the eastern neighbour of King Faisal’s State. In Persia, 
therefore, it is Britain’s interest to see the new Shah go from success 
to success; whereas in Central Asia any participation would 
probably be profitless and more patently unwarranted. 
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The significance of the Mosul decision, again, may be looked 
at from the point of view of the future development of Iraq. It 
was widely supposed, mainly by those whose conception of Iraq 
was that Great Britain was in the country primarily in Arab 
interests, and only secondarily in her own, that one of the first 
things to be done would be to complete the Berlin-Baghdad rail- 
way, which passes through Constantinople and Aleppo on its 
way to the capital of the Abbasids. But that line is now as it 
was just before the war—it ends at Nisibin; nor is there any 
probability that its extension to the capital of Iraq will be seen 
in the near future. For what is probable is that Iraq will be 
developed in an imperial, not in a world, sense. Thus a line will 
be constructed, if oil is eventually found in the Mosul fields, from 
Mosul either to Alexandretta, in Syria, or to Haifa, in Palestine. 
In short, the intention is to keep the development of the new Arab 
lands to themselves rather than to link them up with existing 
systems, and to allow old-world schemes to re-establish them- 
selves. The decision, which was made manifest last year, not to 
continue the Basra-Baghdad railway on to Mosul and Nisibin, 
but to divert it north-eastwards to Kirkuk, was in itself significant. 
The new Arab States are to be made to work as well as may be 
with the older Middle Eastern States, but not at the expense of 
their strategical penetration. Nor can exception be taken to this 
resolution, in consideration of the way in which Germany, for 
instance, has, by means of the Junkers’ Company, already estab- 
lished herself in Turkey and in Persia. 

Here a word may be interposed upon my treatment of this 
Arab subject. It may be an implication of this essay that the 
peoples of the Middle East are treated as if they were pawns in 
the imperial game ; but that they are in fact regarded as such is, 
of course, very far from the truth. If, however, one is to emphasise 
the realist aspects of the vast British experiment in the Middle 
East, one inevitably understresses its human aspects. That the 
Arabs of Syria, of Iraq, and of Palestine have perfectly legitimate 
aspirations is a fact which is extremely important, and upon these 
aspirations, and the Arabs’ capacity to realise them, as firm States 
must be built as can be. But what I wish here to lay down, and 
without any affront to the abilities or the hopes of the Arabs, 
is that in a limited but in a certain sense their future must always 
be in British keeping. Nor would one expect, once these countries 
cease to be a burden on the Exchequer of the mandatory Power, 
to see much popular outcry should it be later decided that complete 
evacuation and utter renunciation of these Middle Eastern 
commitments have become a dangerous policy. 

But what are the chances of the enduring of this British- 
supported system of States between India and the Mediterranean ? 
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Are the Arabs, the people concerned, and the British, the people 
concerning, of themselves sufficient to guarantee the integrity of 
the creation? Hitherto in British Eastern history there have 
been two, and only two, schools of thought, the one favouring an 
alliance with Russia, the other with Turkey. At the moment we 
have neither, and, what is worse, these two traditional enemies 
are in each other’s arms. It is, moreover, the very subject under 
discussion, Mosul, which has locked these two new States, Bol- 
shevist and republican, in defiant embrace. Can neither be 
detached ? 

For the present there would appear to be little hope of Russia’s 
being won over to a harmony of thought with Great Britain, and 
the major effort on the part of this country is being made to achieve 
a rapprochement with Turkey. Now, however much one may 
sympathise with the Arabs of Iraq in their demand for Mosul, 
it is difficult, if one take an impartial view, not to sympathise 
also with Turkey in the loss of a preponderatingly Kurdish strip 
of territory. It is, patently, very annoying to have a subject 
race split into two, especially when the minor section is likely to 
be so much better governed. The end of the Kurdish question 
in indeed hard to foresee. That the Kurds have any definitely 
national spirit is extremely doubtful: that autonomy as their 
right is, or was, a unanimous demand is a belief shared but by 
few observers, even if it overcame the minds of the Angora 
Cabinet. But until this problem is softened it is not easy to see 
a resumption of the friendliness which Great Britain so consistently 
displayed towards Turkey in the nineteenth century, and which 
was from time to time (though, unfortunately, not at the most 
important time) reciprocated. Yet sooner or later the Kurdish 
problem must resolve itself, either by the emigration of the 
Kurds in Turkey into Iraq or else by a wholesale Turkification of 
the Kurds north of the Brussels line. With either of these alter- 
natives accomplished the way would be clear to a resumption of 
the closest relations between Angora (assuming that the Turkish 
capital is still Angora) and Whitehall. But there would seem 
to exist no short cut to the traditional road of Anglo-Turkish 
co-operation. It may even be that events will so develop in 
Russia as to produce first the greatest consummation to be wished 
in the Middle East, an Anglo-Russian collaboration. 

In this hour, then, Great Britain stands, with the French 
mandatory Power and the Arabs, alone in the Middle East. 
The position which she took up on the creation of definite Arab 
States is, nominally at least, consolidated: Mosul is the end_of 
this phase of construction. The problem now becomes onejof 
making Iraq, with Palestine and Transjordan, self-supporting. 
That this can and will be done is not to be doubted. What 
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Britain can do in Egypt and in India and in the Sudan can be 
done also in the Middle East, once security of frontiers has been 
enjoyed. 

The December decision of the League of Nations upon Mosul 
may, therefore, be regarded either as the end of the preliminary 
chapter of British work in the Middle East, or as the beginning 
of a new one that shall last—who knows how long ? 


KENNETH WILLIAMS. 
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A NEW TURKEY 





‘ TURKEY never was Turkey until now’ is a frequent sentence in 
Turkish newspapers to-day. Certain it is that she is now realising 
herself and achieving her national soul. Of her own free will 
Turkey has given up empire in order to gain nationhood. It is 
probably the first considerable example in history of a country 
relinquishing vast imperialistic dreams for an intense and narrow 
nationalism. When the war broke out the Turk, following the 
lead of Abdul Hamid, was a Pan-Islamist ; in the early days of 
the war, under German tutelage, he became a Pan-Turanian ; 
to-day he is settling down as a nationalist of the ‘ little Englander ’ 
type. 

A new Turkey is emerging which is different from the old 
politically, educationally, economically, socially and religiously. 
Whether she will come through as a virile and forward-looking 
people remains to be seen ; in any case, she is making the experi- 
ment with all the ardour and confidence of youth, and as a begin- 
ning she is abolishing the official use of the Moslem calendar— 
dating from the era of the Hegira (flight of Muhammad from 
Mecca to Medina A.D. 621), and based on a lunar year of 352 days— 
and substituting for it the Western calendar which dates from the 
birth of Christ. 

Perhaps the most striking change in recent Turkish history is 
the political revolution. Here, as in so many other parts of the 
world, nationalism has thrust itself up with devastating results. 
The absolute rule of the Sultan, which was modelled on the lines 
of Oriental despotism, has been swept aside and a ‘ Western’ 
republic set up. Constantinople has been abandoned and Angora 
selected as the new capital. A clean cut has been made with the 
intrigues and interference of foreign diplomats of the Hamidian 
régime, and in its place a completely self-contained State has been 
organised. The substitution of Angora for Constantinople illus- 
trates as well as anything else the cost that the Turks are prepared 
to pay in order to secure nationhood. Constantinople is not only 
one of the most beautiful but one of the most cosmopolitan cities 
in the world ; it is a great European port, open to all the influences 
of the outside world. Angora, on the other hand, is a small and 
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inaccessible mountain town on a branch railway, with not a single 
noble building, without any place large enough to house a Govern- 
ment department, with narrow, twisting streets, and with scarcely 
a vestige of modern sanitation. At first blush it would seem that 
a more unsuitable place could not be found for the fashioning 
of a new republic. But here, at any rate, the builders of the new 
State are free both from the hampering traditions of the past 
and from the interference of the Powers. Here they can shape 
their own course and work out their own political salvation. 
They want to become modern and Western ; they feel that they 
can do it only by cutting themselves off, for a time at least, from 
all Western contacts. 

The New Turkey is determined to shake off once and for all 
the parasites who battened upon her during the Hamidian period. 
Selfish and unscrupulous concessionaires, often Westerners, 
gained control of the mining, railroading, and banking resources 
' of the country while protected from the ordinary burdens of 
taxation by the Capitulations. Sir Mark Sykes said in the House 
of Commons: ‘The sinister effect of European financiers on 
Turkey has had more to do with the misgovernment than any 
Turk, young or old.’ While Professor John Dewey of America, 
after his recent visit to the Near East, said: ‘One becomes 
disgusted with the whole affair of guilt. Pity for all populations, 
majority and minority alike, engulfs all other sentiments—except 
that of indignation against the foreign Powers which have so 
unremittingly and so cruelly utilised the woes of their puppets 
for their own ends.’ The removal of the seat of government to 
Angora means the end of all that. 

The new constitution, the new parliament, courts and codes 
of law, all bear the marks of the new régime. Power no longer 
resides in a book, nor in a Caliph as the successor of the Prophet, 
nor even in an autocratic Sultan. As in the American Constitu- 
tion, it is a case of ‘ We the people’ have the power. Turkey has 
made a complete volte-face from the past to the future, from the 
East to the West, from despotism to democracy, from imperialism 
to nationalism. 

The New Turkey is determined to be up to date. One change, 
seemingly insignificant, is characteristic of the whole movement, 
the new Turk has doffed his Oriental, religious fez and donned a 
European hat. Only a few years ago the hat was the symbol of 
the despised and conquered Christian infidel, while the fez was 
the badge of Muhammad’s chosen people. As one of their most 
brilliant leaders in the Cabinet said : 


Ten years ago if a Turk wore a hat on his head, his head would have 
been cut off. But see what we are doing to-day. . . . Turkey as a nation 
is being born in a day. She is not facing toward the East as Persia. 
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Rather has she turned to the West. It is from foreign influences that we 
have gotten the ideas that inspire our present effort. Our faces are 
toward the West. 





No hat with a peak or visor could be worn by a good Moslem 
previously, because the peak would prevent his head touching 
the floor in prayer. But the peaked cap has now been made 
compulsory for the police and for naval officers, and Western hats 
are increasingly the fashion for all. 

The spearhead of this upthrusting nationalism is Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, a Turkish Washington and Roosevelt rolled into 
one. A statesman, a soldier and a born leader of men, he is one 
of the most forceful personalities in contemporary politics. Born 
in Salonica forty-four years ago and trained as a soldier, Kemal 
became aide-de-camp to the brilliant but brutal Enver Bey. He 
fought with distinction in the revolution against the Sultan, in 
the Tripoli and Balkan wars, while in the Great War he won fame 
by capturing the British force under General Townshend at Kut 
and by rolling back the British offensive at Gallipoli. Probably 
no general on the side of the Central Powers had a more con- 
sistently distinguished record. Previously the Turks were tamely 
accepting defeat after defeat and growing accustomed to the 
notion that they could not hope to stand up to the Allied Armies. 
Then Mustapha Kemal suddenly emerged, and, like a new 
Washington, he carried everything before him, and was even able 
to dictate terms to the Lausanne Conference. He summed up 
his position as President of the Turkish Republic in an address 
delivered in August last : 


The object of the revolution, which we have already set on a secure 
footing and which we are still carrying on, is that of giving to the citizens 
of the republic a social organisation completely modern and progressive 
in every sense. It is imperative for us to discard every thought which 
does not fall in line with this true principle. All absurd superstitions and 
prejudices must be rooted out of our minds and customs. . . . It is shame- 
ful for a civilised nation to expect help from the dead. I can never tolerate 
the existence in the bosom of the civilised Turkish society of those primitive 
minds which seek their material and moral well-being under the cloak of 
some sheik who may act contrary to the clear light of modern science and 
art. 

Fellow-countrymen, you know that Turkey can never be a country of 
dervishes and sheiks and their disciples. The only true congregation is 
that of the great international confraternity of civilisation. 

It is said that we Turks have a national costume. I have here before 
my eyes in this crowd a person who is wearing a fez wound round with a 
green turban. He has on a vest with sleeves and over that a coat like 
mine. How can a civilised man consent to render himself ridiculous in the 
eyes of everyone by decking himself out in such outlandish rigging ? The 
employees of the Government and all our fellow-citizens will have to 
reform such anachronisms of their dress. 
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By her great accomplishments the Turkish nation has proved that she 
is a nation essentially revolutionary and new. 

This upthrust of political nationalism which led the Turks to 
decide to be masters in their own house also led them to see the 
impossibility of retaining the Caliphate. First the Sultan, as the 
symbol of autocratic imperialism, had to go, and Abdul Mejid was 
appointed Caliph, or Sheik-ul-Islam, to carry on the religious 
functions sustained by the Sultan; but in eighteen months the 
Grand National Assembly abolished the Caliphate and expelled 
Abdul Mejid and his family from Turkey. Such a serious step 
meant the loss of that solidarity which a common religion gives 
to a people, but the new Turks decided upon it in the interests of 
complete national selfhood. 

The inevitable sequel to the abolition of the Caliphate and the 
disestablishment of religion was the secularisation of education 
and the complete control of the schools by the Government. 
Every detail of school work must be regulated, even to the dates 
for examinations and for the opening and closing of school terms. 
A proposal is now under consideration to require the use of 
uniforms by teachers and students in all schools, whether Govern- 
ment or private. No subject can be taught, no teacher employed, 
no examination conducted, and no school premises used without 
formal sanction. 

It is not unnatural to find that no religious instruction is 
permitted in school hours ; religion is separated from the other 
subjects of the curriculum. This ban on religious teaching 
applies as much to Moslem teaching as to Christian, and is largely 
due to the fact that in the two countries which the Turks regard 
as models—France and the United States—secular systems of 
education are in vogue. The Turks fear lest an unprogressive 
religious hierarchy existing in their midst, and functioning through 
the Moslem schools, should prevent progress or interfere with the 
modernisation of Turkey. Above all else, Turkey is determined 


’ to secure her place as a modern State in the eyes of the other 


nations on a basis of equality with them. This can be achieved, 
they believe, only by the complete separation of Church and 
State. 

The economic development of Turkey is not so dramatic as 
the political, but it is none the less very marked. Everyone knew 
that the Turk was a good soldier and farmer, but it was asserted 
with confidence on every hand that he would never make a busi- 
ness man: he had none of the instincts of the shopkeeper or the 
accountant. In support of the contention it was pointed out 
that all the business and banking of Turkey was in the hands of 
Armenians and Greeks. 

It has been no little surprise, therefore, to note the way in 
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which the Turk has set himself to the task of developing industry 
in his own land. The ancient and corrupt system of farming out 
the taxes has been abolished ; the exports are steadily increasing 
and the markets becoming stabilised; farming is developing 
under Government encouragement; thousands of tractors are 
at work on the new model farms, and experimental agricultural 
stations are being established; the railway and steamship 
services are steadily improving; and the news, postal, and 
telegraphic arrangements (previously under foreign direction) are 
belying the predictions of the pessimists. Perhaps the Turks 
will never become a great commercial people, but they are showing 
that they can at least hold their own with the nations around 
them. 

Socially the upheaval has been much more marked. Perhaps 
no change is more obvious to the casual observer than the changed 
position of women. The veiled woman, the dominance of the 
harem, the practice of polygamy and concubinage are fast dis- 
appearing. Unveiled faces were rarely if ever seen in Angora 
before the war ; to-day in that city the wives of the members of 
the Grand National Assembly, headed by Latife Hanoum, the 
accomplished and enlightened wife of Mustapha Kemal Pasha, 
dress in European garb, go to the cinema with their husbands, and 
have their ‘ at homes’ where men and women freely mingle. In 
Stamboul more than three-quarters of the Moslem women are now 
going unveiled through the streets. Schoolgirls move about 
unchaperoned without comment. Husbands and wives, young 
- men and young women, go for outings together in a way unknown 
before. The partitions and window curtains that previously 
screened the women’s portion of the tramcars have been removed, 
and women may now be found sitting in any part of the cars. 
The women, revelling in their new-found liberty, are protesting 
against polygamy, and before long it will have disappeared, 
though the farcical divorce laws still remain. The younger men, 
with Western notions, are beginning to look upon the Moslem 
practices of polygamy and divorce as hopelessly out of date. The 
women themselves are demanding and securing larger oppor- 
tunities. They are entering the universities, the legal, medical 
and teaching professions ; they may even be seen driving motor 
cars. The Turkish feminist movement finds expression in such 
papers as the Women’s World, which wages unrelenting warfare 
on all the discriminations against women in social life. The 
Turkish Women’s Association has applied for permission to give 
weekly lectures in the mosques on such subjects as the position of 
women and the management of the household, while the minimum 
age for marriage was fixed by law four years ago as sixteen for 
girls and eighteen for boys. This represents a revolution in 
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itself, for boy and girl marriages have been the custom in Islamic 
lands from the days of the Prophet, and the whole system is 
‘deeply embedded in Moslem tradition and practice. 

Turkey, like so many other lands to-day, has a youth move- 
ment known as the Ojak or Turkish Hearth. It is the secular 
counterpart of the Y.M.C.A., and aims to supply for the youth of 
both sexes physical, educational and social culture, through 
classes, lectures, entertainments and recreation. Some 25,000 
young folk have already joined its membership, and there has 
emerged in Turkish life a totally new interest in athletics, and an 
encouraging measure of success has already been achieved. A 
football team and some other athletes were sent to represent 
Turkey at the last Olympic Games, and several international 
football matches have been played and won. Turks competed 
last year in the championship tennis tournament, and a Turk was 
one of the winners in the doubles. The social life of modern 
Turkey is seething with new ferments. 

Of all the changes in Turkey perhaps none will prove to be 
farther reaching or to have more widely felt repercussions than 
the new attitude to religion. In her determination to be politically 
up to date she abandoned imperialism, and in her resolve to be 
scientifically up to date she is severing her connexion with Islam. 
It was of her own free will that the new Turkish Republic ended 
the Caliphate and expelled the Caliph. By a series of steps 
Islam as the official religion of Turkey was disestablished and 
disendowed. Probably the Islamic faith has suffered no more 
staggering blow since the Crusades. The Grand National 
Assembly, feeling that the Caliphate might constitute a drag upon 
the wheels of progress, or even form a rallying point for re- 
actionaries, repudiated both it and the whole religious system 
for which it stood. 

Previously in Turkey, as in all Islamic lands, Church and 
State were one, religion and national sentiment were synonymous 
terms, and an apostate from Islam was regarded as a traitor to 
his nation. To-day there is a demand for a purely secular 
nationalism, completely divorced from religion. Formerly the 
Government went so far as to arrest, fine, and even imprison, any 
who were lax in their observance of Ramadan, or the month of 
fasting. During that month the Government sent out special 
preachers to all parts of the country to deliver courses of sermons 
in the mosques; while the Sultan, in his official capacity, sent 
costly presents every year to the holy shrine at Mecca. 

In contrast to that it is now officially affirmed that religion is 
a purely private matter. The Government publicly announced 
that it is not concerned in the observance of the fast of Ramadan, 
the Mecca pilgrimage, or any other purely religious observances. 

Vor. XCIX—No. 589 ec 
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Government gua Government takes no cognisance of religion. 
The abolition of the office of Sheik-ul-Islam has resulted in the 
absence of any direct representation of Islam on the National 
Council. The mosques have been placed under the control of the 
Commissioner of Public Instruction. The religious schools, or 
teykés, have been closed, and the Dervish monasteries have been 
suppressed. 

This anti-clerical offensive is inspired partly by political and 
rationalistic motives, but partly also by sheer cupidity. The 
situation is similar in many respects to the position of affairs in 
the England of Henry VIII. Many of the Dervish orders are 
rich, while the new masters of Turkey are sorely pressed by 
financial difficulties. Their programmes of naval and military 
expansion, of railway construction, and of other internal develop- 
ments involve large expenditure. It is hardly to be wondered at 
that, in the circumstances, the eyes of this aggressively ‘lay’ 
Government have been turned with sinister purpose upon the 
Dervish monastic establishments. It should in fairness be stated 
that the Government has reason to believe that these schools and 
monasteries may become centres of political reactionism, and that 
in the interests of the republic itself these places are best out of 
the way. 

One party in Turkey to-day—the one at the moment dominant 
—is frankly anti-religious. They believe quite sincerely that 
religion in general is an obstacle to progress, that the Moslem 
religion in particular is a hindrance to a new State determined to 
secure recognition as a great and modern Power. This party goes 
so far as publicly to express regret that their fathers gave up their 
old nature-religion in exchange for Islam; that Islam is rooted 
in Arabian medievalism, and Turkey’s acceptance of it has put 
her outside the stream of modern progress. One Turkish editor 
has written, ‘ No thinking Turk can be a Moslem nowadays.’ It 
is quite possible that the extremist propaganda of this party may 
overreach itself and lead to a reaction, for the man in the Turkish 
street has not travelled as fast or as far as these leaders. A 
country that has been for centuries deeply religious cannot at 
a stroke become convincedly atheistic. This radical party is 
not yet large, but it is active and growing, and at the moment 
it is in the saddle. The average Turk is still on the whole 
a religious-minded man, but his attitude towards religion is 
changed once and for all. Nearly every Turk to-day regards 
religion as a purely personal matter, and, though he himself may 
be far from atheism or even agnosticism, it is a new thing in Islam 
to have religion regarded as a matter of individual choice. Prob- 
ably no change is likely to go deeper, and events alone will show 
whether Muhammadanism can survive in this atmosphere. 
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This new attitude towards religion requires as a logical corollary 
Government control of schools and the secularisation of all school 
curricula. Any religious instruction that is given must be given 
privately and out of school hours. This is by no means generally 
enforced in Turkey, but it is the logical outcome of the Govern- 
ment position, and would no doubt become at once effective but 
for the loyalty of great numbers of moderate people to Islam. It 
is noteworthy that freedom of worship is accorded to all men 
whether they profess the Moslem or any other faith. 

The inevitable result of the changed attitude towards religion 
has been a slacking off of attendance at mosques, a serious decline 
in the numbers going on pilgrimage to Mecca, and a general 
lowering of religious standards. The Sharia, or Sacred Law, has 
been jettisoned, and the new legal code of the republic is no 
longer based on the Koran, as God’s full and final revelation, and 
the traditions of the sixth-century tribal life in Arabia, but upon 
the Code Napoléon and the best practices of the West. 

The general acceptance of Western education and the results 
of modern science led inevitably to the application of the critico- 
historical method to the Koran and the traditions. The canons 
of criticism which for so long have been focussed upon the 
Bible are now being brought to bear by Moslems themselves upon 
the sacred writings of their faith. This is revealing the fact that 
there are variant readings and other textual discrepancies in a 
book whose authority is bound up with the statement that it was 
dictated by God and is verbally inerrant. These discoveries are 
sapping the very foundations of Islam, and already great cracks 
are appearing in the superstructure. 

Investigation has not stopped short at textual criticism of the 
Islamic scriptures. The Turks themselves are beginning to look 
into and examine the character of Muhammad as no Moslem ever 
dreamed of doing before. The very sources on which his first 
great biography were based are being challenged, and many are 
openly saying that they can no longer believe that the great 
collections of Muhammadan tradition, which profess to give the 
words and acts and life of Muhammad in Arabia, are to be relied 
upon as trustworthy. All the ‘ sources’ are being put into the 
crucible, and the Prophet's life is being submitted to a searching 
investigation with all the aids of modern psychology and literary 
criticism. It is precisely this close and scientific scrutiny which 
neither the Koran nor the Prophet can endure. 


A. M. CHIRGWIN. 
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THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
MIXED TRIBUNALS OF EGYPT 


Witu the World Court struggling for existence, and an assertive 
faction of the American Senate radically opposed to any such 
offspring of the League of Nations, the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Mixed Tribunals of Egypt becomes an event of the greatest 
moment. Inaugurated as an experiment in February 1876, this 
international institution has weathered the various storms 
through which Egypt has passed during the last five decades. 
Accepted with misgivings by Europe, it is to-day the Ark of the 
Covenant of the foreign communities established in the Land of 
the Pharaohs. Bitterly opposed by France at its inception, it is 
now a palladium of French culture in the Near East. Looked 
upon by Lord Cromer as an excrescence, the changed political 
status of Egypt has converted British criticism and distrust into 
sympathetic co-operation and moral support. 
It is in no sense a case of 


. . . A monster of so frightful mien, 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


On the contrary, stronger to-day than at any other period of their 
history, the Mixed Courts well deserve the praise which is now 
being showered upon them. Nor do they constitute an extraneous 
organism. There is nothing exotic about them. Egypt is the 
land of contradictions. There the expected never happens; the 
incongruous is the commonplace and the impossible the order of 
the day. The Mixed Tribunals are really indigenous to such a 
soil. They have found their proper environment in such a land- 
scape. To grasp the true inwardness of their genesis and evolution 
one has but to study the topography of the land where their writ 
runs. To understand what they really are it is necessary to tear 
aside the veil of the past and to survey the structure of Islam. 
When this has been done, and not until then, we can trace 
the origin and follow the development of that institution which 
Sir Maurice Amos, the former Judicial Adviser of the Egyptian 
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Government, so aptly described as, ‘ with the exception of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the greatest international organisation 
in the world.’ But in making these soundings it is not necessary 
to go back to the days of the Prophet. It suffices to begin with 
the fall of Constantinople. 

Long before the Crescent had supplanted the Cross upon the 
dome of St. Sophia Muhammad the Conqueror had resolved to 
transfer his capital to the commanding spot which had been 
chosen by Constantine I. The city of the Caesars had, however, 
lost a third of its population owing to the disasters of war. It was 
necessary that this void should be filled. Muhammad therefore 
issued a firman enjoining all Greeks dispersed throughout Roumelia 
and Anatolia to take up their residence in the capital. 

The Patriarchate of Constantinople had been vacant for two 
years when that city fell. Muhammad sent at once for the Greek 
leaders and spoke to them along these lines : ‘ It is immaterial to 
me whom you choose for your Patriarch. Elect anyone who suits 
you and consecrate him according to your ancient usages. But 
do so at once. This vacancy is intolerable. Put an immediate 
end to it. Your nominee will have my support ; but delay, and 
I shall have your heads.’ 

The choice of the synod fell upon a monk named Gennadius. 
The Sultan bestowed a precious sceptre on the new Patriarch, and 
said to him: ‘ Be you the Patriarch, and may Heaven protect 
you. Enjoy all the rights and privileges that your predecessors 
have enjoyed before you.’ 

Two days later orders were dispatched to Joachim, the 
Armenian Bishop of Brousa, Asia Minor, directing him to take up 
his official residence at Constantinople and to bring with him 
200 Armenian families. At the same time Moche Capsali was 
recognised as the head of the Jewish community. 

And there was method in this madness. The Turk is a fighter, 
not a tradesman; a soldier, not an artisan; a warrior, not a 
craftsman. The Conqueror therefore wanted geese to lay golden 
eggs for him. He wished to have within easy reach a bedy or 
bodies of men who could supply the sinews of war for his legions. 
He was most anxious to have the stability of his budget assured 
by non-combatants who would be only too willing to pay liberally 
in return for the luxury of not fighting. In other words, the public 
polity of Islam favours the segregation of the population of a given 
area into drones and workers. And in furtherance of this plan 
Muhammad, far from seeking to exterminate the conquered 
peoples or to convert them to his faith, sought to organise them 
into distinct, compact and homogeneous entities. 

Such being the attitude of Islam towards the vanquished, it 
necessarily follows that everything was done towards streng- 
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thening the authority of the chiefs of the various communities, 
Their religious leaders saw their prestige enormously enhanced, 
But they became veritable hostages for the good behaviour of their 
flocks. When the victors wanted money they simply advised the 
Patriarch how much was needed, leaving him to apportion the 
contribution and to collect it as he saw fit. 

The prerogatives of the (Ecumenical Patriarch are set forth 
at length in the Hatti-Sharif promulgated at the time of the 
installation of Gennadius. As the head of the Greek community, 
he was granted judicial powers which extended, among other 
matters, to actions at law between two or more Greeks and to 
cases affecting marriage, divorce, legacies and _ testaments. 
Criminal jurisdiction was also conferred upon him. Similar 
authority over their flocks was likewise given to the Armenian 
bishop and to the Jewish rabbi. And when, in time, it was 
ascertained that there were more than three non-Muhammadan 
entities inhabiting Ottoman territory, all of these religious sects 
were made into autonomous bodies. 

But before the advent of the Turk the Byzantine emperors 
had granted charters to the Venetian and Genoese traders who 
did business with them. The Genoese tower of Galata recalls the 
days when that spot formed a sort of Italian citadel opposite the 
capital of Constantine. Amalfi, Pisa, and other Italian cities had 
also been granted similar privileges by Muslim potentates long 
before Turkish hegemony had been established. These ‘ diplomas,’ 
to use their technical term, were called ‘ capitulations,’ not 
because they implied surrender, but because they were divided 
into articles or capitule. 

When Suleiman the Magnificent saw that foreign traders were 
drifting into his country he arranged with Francis I. of France to 
grant ‘ capitulations’ to the latter monarch. This treaty—for 
such it was in fact if not in name—authorised the French to 
appoint consuls in Turkey, and gave them jurisdiction over French 
subjects in all civil and criminal matters and according to French 
laws. This occurred in 1535. In 1583 England obtained similar 
‘ capitulations.’ And from time to time like grants were made to 
other Powers. It thus came to pass that when the Mixed Courts 
were created fourteen nations enjoyed capitulatory privileges 
enforceable in Egypt. 

As a consequence of this there were at the end of 1875 fourteen 
different foreign courts meting out justice on Egyptian soil. 
There were also thirteen non-Muhammadan Ottoman communities 
which had judicial systems in working order. In addition to this, 
the Makhama Sharia was the ordinary common law court; and 
various Muhammadan tribunals completed this judicial network. 
In a word, the Turkish emblem flew over a land, and not over a 
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people. Law was personal, and not territorial. All of this springs 
from the fact that Islam knows nothing of geographical frontiers. 
It makes brothers and fellow-citizens of all who subscribe to the 
creed of the Prophet. It accepts religion as a definite test of 
nationality. The flag follows the Quran, but by a fiction of the 
law the national colours exist only for those who accept the Quran 
as the word of God. Such principles gave rise to confusion, worse 
confounded in a country which, like Egypt, welcomed the whole 
world to partake of its incomparable wealth. 

Just when Europe was recovering from the effects of the wars 
of Napoleon the beneficent autocracy of Muhammad Ali called 
the attention of the Occident to the prosperity of Egypt. A few 
years later the active propaganda carried on by M. de Lesseps in 
favour of his Suez Canal project brought the fertility of the valley 
of the Nile prominently before the public eye. When the news- 
papers were thus full of this subject the American Civil War 
began. The blockade of the ports of the Southern Confederacy 
caused the value of Egyptian cotton to go up like a rocket. But 
it did not come down like a stick. On the contrary, peak prices 
prevailed during the entire four years of that titanic struggle. 
While the genius of Robert E. Lee was still holding at bay the 
millions of the North, Ismail Pasha became the ruler of Egypt. 
History has dealt most unfairly with that monarch. It has seen 
his faults through a magnifying glass. His virtues it has brushed 
aside with a smile. And yet he had the vision of a statesman, the 
creative genius of an empire builder, and that courage of his con- 
victions which spells leadership. He lost because he over-bet his 
hand. But he played his cards with that degree of skilland daring 
which a more propitious Kismet could readily have turned into a 
lasting triumph. 

Ismail’s Prime Minister was Nubar Pasha, an Armenian of 
outstanding ability. He and his sovereign both saw that a 
system of ‘ personal law,’ which admirably responded to the 
purposes of Muhammad the Conqueror, did not harmonise with the 
civilisation of Ismail the Magnificent. With financiers, speculators, 
adventurers—and adventuresses, too—flocking to Egypt to bask 
in the light of the Aladdin lamp, fed by the high price of cotton and 
the boom caused by the opening of the Suez Canal, it was clear to 
Ismail and to Nubar that something had to be done to create a 
species of ‘ territorial law’ which would settle the disputes born 
of the conflicting interests of such a gathering. 

The original plan was to place all of the inhabitants of Egypt, 
natives as well as foreigners under the jurisdiction of a mixed or 
international court made up of foreign and native judges. This 
part of the proposition, writes Lord Cromer, fell to the ground 
owing to the strong opposition which it encountered at Constanti- 
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nople. Nevertheless, the Khedive and his Prime Minister did 
their utmost to convince Europe that it could well afford to vest 
in the proposed courts penal jurisdiction over foreigners. To this, 
however, the capitulatory Powers turned a deafear. Negotiations 
had therefore to be centred upon giving the new judiciary 
practically nothing but civil and commercial jurisdiction. 

And after all, that was where the shoe really pinched. The 
foreign residents, as a general rule, either behaved so admirably 
that they violated neither the letter nor the spirit of any penal law, 
or they were such consummate rascals that they knew too well 
how to flirt with a statute to fear judge or jury. Accordingly, asa 
practical proposition, Ismail and Nubar were not interested so 
much in forging prison bars as they were in getting civil courts 
which could evolve order out of chaos and eliminate diplomatic 
pressure. This form of moral persuasion was for long years one 
of the ten plagues of modern Egypt. Because there were no 
courts competent to grant redress to their nationals, the chan- 
celleries of Europe often intervened in the prosaic part of a bad- 
debt collector. The excess of their zeal carried them so far that 
it is said that they sometimes supported claims which were utterly 
devoid of merit. And at other times the blindness of their 
partisanship is believed to have caused them to exaggerate beyond 
all reason other demands which had a modicum of justice in their 
favour. 

As soon as the Egyptian authorities knew definitely along what 
lines there was a fair prospect of success a plan was elaborated 
which called for the creation of an international court which would 
command the confidence of Europe. It was proposed to grant to 
it competence to try all civil and commercial suits between (1) 
foreigners and Egyptians or the Egyptian Government, (2) 
foreigners of different nationalities, and (3) foreigners of the same 
nationality if their litigation affected real estate. This meant that 
if an Englishman desired to bring an action against a Frenchman, 
or against an Egyptian or the Egyptian Government, his claim 
would be presented to the proposed international judiciary. If, 
on the other hand, his grievance were against an Englishman, and 
no one else, the new courts could not be resorted to unless the 
dispute affected real estate situated in Egypt. 

The negotiations took several years. One by one the Powers 
consented. For a long time, however, France held out. The 
French Republic fought the plan to the last ditch. England 
accepted the proposal in a brief dispatch which forms to a large 


1 The jurisdiction of the Mixed Courts in civil and commercial matters is 
still confined to these limits. Their competence is, however, extended to ‘ con- 
traventions’’ committed by foreigners, to contempt proceedings against anyone 
who may interfere with their writs, and to criminal jurisdiction in bankruptcy 
cases, 
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extent the corner-stone of the Mixed Courts. It may well be 
cited in full. 


51rR HENRY ELLiot TO NUBAR PASHA 


Thérapia, May 26, 1873. 
Str,—I have the honour to inform your Excellency that Her Majesty’s 
Government have intimated to me that they are prepared forthwith to 
accept the proposed arrangements respecting the judicial reforms in Egypt, 
and to sanction the report of the International Commission. 

The question which was raised respecting the nationality of the judges 
to be named for the new tribunals received the attention that it deserved 
from Her Majesty’s Government, who concur in the views of the Khedive 
as to the importance of avoiding giving any preponderance to one nationality 
over another in the selection of the judges, either in constituting the tribunal 
or in supplying the vacancies that may from time to time occur among 
them. 

The point was held to be so essential, not only for the interests of 
British litigants, but also to secure the new tribunals from any suspicion 
of partiality, that, to prevent any question of the kind from hereafter 
arising, Her Majesty’s Government have instructed me to intimate that 
their final acceptance was dependent upon the maintenance of this principle. 

The intimation which your Excellency has given to myself and some of 
my colleagues, of the intention of His Highness in this matter, is a sufficient 
guarantee of the identity of the views of His Highness with those of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

In a note from Her Majesty’s Government to the French Ambassador 
in London, in July 1870, it was suggested that when the Powers had 
intimated their acceptance it should rest with His Highness the Viceroy 
to obtain the assent of the Sultan to the proposed reforms, and with the 
Sultan to make known to the different Powers that they were sanctioned 
by him. 

Her Majesty’s Government adhere to this opinion of the proper course 
to follow, and leave the final steps to be taken in the hands of His Highness. 

I avail myself, etc., 
Henry ELtiort. 


When the necessary number of nations had agreed to the 
formation of the Mixed Tribunals a formal Treaty was drawn up 
between Egypt and the capitulatory Powers. This pact consti- 
tutes the charter of the new courts. It provided for their opera- 
tion during a period of five years, and therefore made it possible 
for any or all Powers at the expiration of this term to go back to 
the old plan of consular courts. It left, however, these latter 
tribunals still in force in regard to—(1) criminal jurisdiction over 
their nationals ; (2) all matters affecting personal status, such as 
divorce, marriage, inheritance, etc. ; and (3) suits between their 
nationals and involving no ‘ mixed’ interests. When the Treaty 
expired in 1881 it was renewed for a like period. Certain exten- 
sions were, however, made for three years and others for two years. 
The last five-year renewal expired February 1, 1915, shortly after 
the outbreak of the war, The pact was then continued for but nine 
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months, but later extensions were made from year to year. 
Finally an agreement was entered into which provided for an 
indefinite lease of life, but reserved to all Powers and to Egypt the 
right to denounce the accord upon giving one year’s notice. 

To protect the judges against the insecurity of tenure resulting 
from such instability it was held that their posts were permanent 
even although the life of the court itself appeared to be essentially 
precarious. And in 1920 the validity of this ruling was removed 
from the domain of doubt by the enactment of an Egyptian 
statute which guaranteed to the judges of the Mixed Courts the 
right to receive a pension from the Egyptian Government. 

The judicial system thus called into being and kept alive 
consists of a Court of Appeals and of three tribunals of first 
instance. The appellate court sits at Alexandria; the three 
tribunals at Cairo, Alexandria and Mansourah. As originally 
constituted the chambers of the upper bench were made up of 
eight members, five foreigners and three Egyptians, and those 
of the lower courts of three foreigners and two Egyptians. The 
law provided, however, that the presiding judge should in all cases 
be a foreigner. As time wore on the Egyptian Government 
became convinced that a more satisfactory expedition of business 
would be assured if the benches of the appeal court were reduced 
to five and those of first instance to three. The Powers of the 
Triple Alliance opposed this. But when the war drove Germany 
and Austria out of Egypt, Italy ceased to object to the proposed 
reduction, and the amendment desired by Egypt was put into 
effect. 

The laws administered in these courts were taken from French 
sources. Maitre Maunoury, uncle of General Maunoury, one of 
the heroes of the Great War, compiled them. He copied the codes 
of France, making a change here and there. Why he made many 
of these modifications and yet left other articles unaltered has 
given rise to many interesting lawsuits which could readily have 
been avoided if the distinguished jurisconsult had not had a blue 
pencil. These codes may, upon motion of the Egyptian Ministry 
of Justice, be amended by a vote of the General Assembly of the 
Mixed Court of Appeals specially convened for that purpose. 
When the court thus acts as a legislative body the senior judge of 
all Powers not represented on the higher bench is called to sit on it, 
as the law requires that all capitulatory nations shall have a voice 
in a matter of this importance. 

The judicial languages of the Mixed Tribunals are Arabic, 
French, Italian, and English. When the institution was in its 
infancy Italian and French were used, the one as much as the 
other. For the last thirty years French has become little by little 
the sole language. All pleadings are filed in French. All oral 
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arguments are made in that tongue. All of the judges write their 
opinions in French except the Italians, who from time to time hand 
down a judgment in Italian. 

The judiciary of the Mixed Tribunals is made up of sixty-four 
judges, of whom sixteen constitute the appeal court and forty- 
eight the several divisions of the Cairo, Alexandria and Mansourah 
tribunals. All told, there are forty-two foreigners and twenty-two 
Egyptians. There are also a mixed parquet, at the head of which is 
a foreign Procureur-Général, and a corps of Egyptian chefs de 
parquet and substituts. The twelve capitulatory Powers are 
represented on these courts. These nations are Great Britain, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, 
Holland, Italy, Greece, and the United States of America. There 
are also two Swiss judges and two Russians. The latter remained 
in office even although Egypt denounced the Russian capitulations. 
Before the war Germany and Austria-Hungary had representatives, 
but the war and the Treaties of Paris put an end to this. 

The choice of the foreign judges rests nominally with the 
Egyptian Government. ‘In reality,’ writes Lord Cromer in his 
Modern Egypt, ‘ they have until quite recently been nominated by 
their respective Governments.’ The procedure now in vogue 
requires the foreign Power whose post has become vacant to submit 
three names. The Egyptian authorities must select one of these 
three, unless they advance valid reasons for rejecting all of them. 
The salaries of the judges are paid out of the court fees. The 
judicial fund paid into the treasury of the tribunal is so large that 
the net annual surplus turned over to the Egyptian Ministry of 
Finance runs to an average of over 800,000/. 

When the courts began business in 1876 their dockets were very 
light. Such to-day is not the case. The latest published report 
of the Procureur-Général shows that during the judicial year 
1923-1924 the three benches of the Court of Appeals handed down 
a total of 1101 arréts, or opinions. The aggregate chambers of the 
three tribunals of first instance decided during the same period 
16,571 cases. Many of these matters, it is true, were of minor 
importance, but the list comprises a very considerable number of 
difficult litigations bristling with intricate points of law affecting 
public polity and abounding in technicalities dear to the heart of 
the Levantine. The early years of the Mixed Tribunals knew of 
no such mass of unrelenting work. 

By the irony of fate the institution which the Khedive Ismail 
had fathered was the instrument which dealt him his political 
death. 

When the law courts, [to quote Lord Cromer] to whose creation the 


Powers of Europe had been parties, condemned him to pay certain sums 
of money, and when he found himself unable to pay them, the cup of his 
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iniquity overflowed, and Europe—legally outraged and politically timorous 
of what the future might bring forth—spoke out and said: ‘ You must 
pay or go.” Ismail Pasha could not pay. After a few ineffectual struggles 
he went. 


The men who formed the original benches of the Mixed 
Tribunals were, with few exceptions, jurists of outstanding ability, 
high character, and great energy. Those whose talents were not so 
commanding, or whose industry was less pronounced, vied with 
their colleagues in sterling integrity. And as in those days cases 
were not too plentiful, there was ample room for judges who added 
grace to the charm of dinner-parties and khedivial receptions. 
But now there is no room for the laggard. Every man must pull 
his oar. It is, however, a matter of satisfaction to those whose 
task is so arduous to know that they belong to a corps which has 
never failed to do its duty, and which should now be entering 
upon long years of continued usefulness. 

It would, however, be more than hazardous to attempt to 
foretell what lies within the womb of time. To seek to prophesy 
what is likely to happen in Egypt is to tempt fate. One cannot 
say what the morrow holds in store. All that one may safely 
assert is that if Egypt were not Egypt the Mixed Tribunals would 
have a glorious future before them. But such an institution could 
not exist and grow in strength and public confidence outside of 
Egypt. Therefore one moves in a vicious circle, and one must 
perforce eschew any effort to pierce the veil of the future. 


PIERRE CRABITES. 
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CARDINAL MERCIER’S GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


ALTHOUGH the valour and the charity of Cardinal Mercier were 
both on the grand scale, they would never have aroused the 
admiration of the world but that they were accompanied by a 
power of intellectual leadership which made him Belgium’s source 
of hope and strength in the years of the German occupation. 
For once the Army had gone, the only power of resistance 
was moral; it was to make that moral resistance one of 
the sharpest weapons of war which was the peculiar gift of 
the Primate of Belgium. It was a task in which his whole career 
was in perfect harmony ; for his resistance was the application 
of the principles of a classical humanism, which found its 
inevitable completion in Christianity, to the circumstances of an 
invaded country. 

And it was precisely because this exposition of Christian 
ethics was so perfectly pastoral that it was also so effective as a 
weapon of war. For it founded Belgium’s resistance on profound 
and universal principles which the Germans could not but admit, 
and which were yet the strongest propaganda against their cause. 
In other countries Germany’s war guilt was debatable; in the 
invasion of a country she was bound to defend her aggression was 
unquestionable. The great Cardinal Archbishop stated the fact 
in the clearest terms, and, while pointing out that Belgium owed 
no obedience to Germany, he insisted that where terms had been 
made with the enemy those terms must be respected—that the 
indignation of the patriot was just, but that it would only defeat 
its end by acts of violence, and that bravado was not bravery. 
He never defied the Germans ; he merely stated his unshakable 
trust in a just cause: ‘God will save Belgium, my brothers ; 
never doubt it for a moment.’ 

Infuriating as these pronouncements were to the invaders, the 
Cardinal was always able to prove that both facts and principles 
were indisputable, and that, far from inciting the people to insur- 
gence, he was encouraging them to patience. Such exhortations 
to patience, he argued, far from being a rebellion against the 
usurping authority, would assist it in maintaining order. His 
exposition of his principles was eloquent, touching, impassioned, 
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but it was never other than precise and philosophical. And so 
from the very heart of Germany’s early successes arose those 
appeals to glorify the Allied Army, those prophecies of Allied 
triumphs, those citations of outrage and injustice, which finally, 
and justly, roused nation after nation to the effort of victory. 
Other propaganda had at times a hysterical or misleading 
element ; or occasionally even, as in the case of Edith Cavell, it 
was mainly emotional, for she had broken the oath that she had 
given not to help the escape of the prisoners she was permitted to 
nurse. But the eloquent pastorals, letters, and sermons of Car- 
dinal Mercier, in the test of unbiassed examination, remain un- 
answerable. The Germans were not slow to recognise the genius 
who, from the moral point of view, played the same leading part 
in their defeat as Marshal Foch did from the military, and they 
have not yet forgiven him. The name of the Cardinal has been 
execrated throughout the Reich ever since the occupation of 
Louvain, and it remains so even in his death. 

If the work of the Cardinal as a patriot—and as a patriot who 
was foremost in a universal cause—was built up on his work as a 
philosopher, what was that work? As a thinker, he was again 
occupied in a universal problem, and there, also, his achievement 
was remarkable. Born in 1851, he grew up in an age when Chris- 
tianity had to consider its relation to the discoveries of experi- 
mentalists, and his first object was to reconcile science with 
orthodoxy. Désiré Mercier was among the pioneers of that 
revived interest in the supreme Christian Aristotelian, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, which has since spread far. As a philosopher he was in 
almost everything, therefore, a follower of Aristotle. He accepted 
from Aristotle the common-sense doctrine that outward things 
have a real existence, and also the metaphysical theory that their 
essential reality, as determined by reason, is due to a formative 
principle moulding a potential material. This reality, or substance, 
is known by the intellect, not by the senses, and the whole scheme 
of creation is that of mind, or pure act, forming reality at first into 
primary realities which are partly act and partly unrealised power, 
and then from these into more perfectly active realities. So far 
the doctrine is purely Aristotelian, and it differs from Platonism 
by making mind the master of reality instead of seeing ideal 
realities themselves as ultimate; but it differs still more from 
idealism which makes all reality subjective, for though it finds its 
norm of reality in a mind, this mind is the Divine Mind which, as 
St. Augustine said in The City of God, was the intellectual illus- 
tration which gave to all things their intelligible splendour. 
Human minds, therefore, know truly in that degree that they 
correspond with the absolute mind, the Mind of God, and it was 
in that light, the light alike of reason and of the soul, that the 
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thought of Désiré Mercier claimed to solve the problems of life, 
of fact, of philosophy. 

How firmly founded that philosophy is the diuturnity of Aris- 
totle attests sufficiently ; and if Aristotle be not enough, fresh 
evidence is offered in the glory of Dante. For Dante was the 
avowed and faithful pupil of Aristotle through Aquinas and the 
other scholastics of the first Renaissance in that age of light the 
thirteenth century. St. Thomas added to Aristotle four proofs of 
the existence of God, one of which was an especial favourite with 
Désiré Mercier, the argument that not all in the universe could be 
effect, not all contingent upon anterior causes; but that at last 
there must be an uncaused act, and this act beyond all contin- 
gencies a Mind which is perfect law and perfect reason, a reality 
infinitely good. 

In metaphysics and theology the philosophy of Mercier was 
the philosophy of Dante ; but in natural philosophy he sought to 
bring his metaphysics into harmony with contemporary theory, 
and his largest book, translated into English as ‘ Modern Scholastic 
Philosophy,’ gives his longest essay in that direction. Mercier 
went so far in it that his theories were at one time the subject of 
some suspicion on the part of certain Catholic theologians. But 
the suspicion was found to be groundless, and in later years the 
Cardinal was convinced that the conflict between science and 
theology was practically solved in applying Aristotelian prin- 
ciples to modern theories. The continuing influence of Mercier’s 
system of thought was only last November the subject of a leading 
article in The Times Literary Supplement, and Mercier, who in his 
earlier years had carefully traced both the survival of Thomism 
through the centuries and its revival in his own lifetime, was 
gratified by its great gain in prestige during the last few yeasr of 
his life. 

Another design of Mercier was to reform contemporary 
psychology along the lines of Aristotelianism, and for this reason 
he made an attack upon the theories of Descartes. He argued 
that man’s highest functions are dependent upon his lower 
functions, and used the authority of Boutroux to support his 
contention that the higher is known after the lower, but that 
the higher is the raison d’étre of the lower. The concept was 
to him what its name implies, the result of a generative pro- 
cess, of a fruitful intercourse between the knower and the 
known. Known to exist through the senses, the object is 
conceived as real in terms of reason; human life, therefore, is 
the cultivation of reason in asserting reason’s dominance over 
phenomena through the unity of the mind and the body in every 
human individual. 

Désiré Mercier took from Aristotle also the theory that man 
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is essentially made for life in organised society, and made to 
attain his end as good. The principles of law and of justice are the 
means by which men adjust with one another their common 
move towards good, for each man has a right to the means of 
attaining his end, and the State is good in so far as it assists its 
subjects towards their end. It was at this point that his philo- 
sophy prepared him for his moral defence of invaded Belgium. 

But his defence of his country, though the defence of a 
humanist, was still more essentially that of a Christian and a 
priest. For he never spoke to his people except as their father in 
God. His position as Primate of Belgium was one that har- 
monised perfectly with his training as Professor of Philosophy. 
Aristotelianism is masterly in both its range and its method ; but 
there are certain problems that it does not solve, and it was just 
where it was cold or obscure that Christianity supplied the philo- 
sopher with the glow of light which satisfied both his heart 
and his mind. 

For Christianity, following on that old platonic mysticism 
which had identified the ultimate with the ideas of love and 
beauty, saw in the Aristotelian ultimate of mind a love which 
cleaved even to the goodness that it saw. And this love, eternally 
perfect and complete in itself, and realising itself in reasonable 
perfection of power, of concept, and of love so as to be a primal 
unity, yet eternally became an irradiating and inspiring principle 
of new existences, in which, as it mirrored its own brightness, the 
original and constant unity was reflected in infinite varieties, and 
so, as Dante had so beautifully said, 

In sua eternita, di tempo fuore, 

Fuor d’ogni altro comprender, come i piacque, 
S’aperse in nuove amor |’eterno amore. 

[So in eternal life, all time above, 

Above all other knowledge in free choice 

Revealed Himself in new-made loves the eternal love.*] 


This was the perfect love which, united to creation with a perfect 
unity in the person of Christ, and therefore in His Church, vindi- 
cated the wisdom which had given man free-will because out of all 
errors and all pains it led to an identification here on earth with 
the final and essential perfectness. This picture of perfectness— 
perfectly human and perfectly Divine—painted in the gospel was 
the constant study of Désiré Mercier, the picture to which he 
returned from all his politics, all his philosophies ; for his life was 
a life of devotion. His spare moments were from his faith all 
turned to prayer, and in the urgency and repose of this intimate 
intercourse with the eternal Mind Désiré Mercier found that light 
which revealed the details of the universe in all its subtle order, 
1 Paradiso, xxix, 
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and which enabled him clearly to elucidate the principle which 
resolved its perplexities and showed it all in clear relation to the 
primal and ineffable love which everywhere informed it and 
sustained it. 

Like Dante, Désiré Mercier identified that primal and universal 
love with light, a light so beautiful that it had but to be seen to 
enkindle a return of love: the aim of his whole career was to see 
all things in the clearness it gave. The word lumiére came very 
often from his lips, and it was light with which his personality 
seemed at once to dazzle and to irradiate all who came in touch 
with him. His thoughts, even on subjects the most complicated 
or profound, seemed not so much reflections, not so much intel- 
lectual energy, as flashes of the inward light with which his whole 
personality glowed, and which gave the serenity of his expression 
something of that beauty which, as Milton said, has terror in it. 
That supernal light which radiated from the glow of eternal 
charity, inspiring his saintly life, left no mists, no blurs, permitted 
no compromise. It illumined everything on which it played with 
a beautiful but a sharp distinctness. It was the very edge of his 
courage and tenacity. 

It was not surprising that when in the time of Cardinal Mer- 
cier’s primacy there were twice elections to the Papacy his name 
should have been suggested for the supreme position in the 
Roman Catholic Church, the position which the Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop’s own philosophy regarded as Divinely instituted, and 
integral to the Christian society. For the great Belgian patriot 
could never envisage the Church as other than international, and 
more than once he appealed to bishops in Germany to make 
common cause with him in the unity of the faith. His whole 
philosophy, which saw invisible powers identifying themselves 
with visible instruments, led him to regard the Papacy as the seat, 
the centre, of a Divine dispensation. It was the unifying principle 
of the Christian organism, which, sustained and informed every- 
where by Christ, yet needed the governance and the defining 
authority of a delegate of its invisible Head to give it as a visible 
society, operating in the world, the energy and cohesion of unity. 
It was a Pope who favoured the young philosopher in his pro- 
jects ; it was again a Pope who raised him direct from his academic 
life at Louvain to the primatial see of Malines; it was a Pope 
who solaced and illumined him in his patriotic heroism and wrote : 
‘His cause is our cause’; and it was still another Pope who 
declared that charity should take the place of controversy, and 
made his work for Christian unity an example to the whole Church. 
But Cardinal Mercier himself had neither the neutrality of sym- 
pathy nor the long experience of Vatican diplomacy which was 
especially necessary in the years of the war, and enthusiastic 
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references show that he was well content with the elections at both 
of those conclaves at which he assisted. He doubtless understood 
also that great and conservative institutions, directed by a single 
man, cannot often be entrusted to a genius. To the present 
writer he once said in Rome that the Papacy could always be a 
support to a weak bishop, but never interfered with a strong one ; 
that it intervened only in matters that were referred to it; and 
that in his own leadership in the Belgian crisis the Pope had 
never even suggested any other line than that which the Cardinal 
himself had taken. 

The Lambeth Conference in 1920 counselled moves towards 
Church unity in every direction; it was natural that those 
members of the Church of England who wished to apply this to 
the great communion to which for over a thousand years the 
national Church had been united should turn to the Cardinal 
whose name had become as familiar to the English-speaking 
world as that of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and who was the 
hero, not of his own country alone, but of all the Allies. It was 
accordingly to Cardinal Mercier that the Abbé Portal presented 
Lord Halifax, and to whom he opened his heart. There were 
many good reasons why the discussions proposed should take 
place in Belgium rather than in England, and what president 
could be more acceptable than the heroic Primate of the invaded 
ally ? Cardinal Mercier, who for many years had sought to assist 
a rapprochement between England and Ireland, who twenty 
years before had given important evidence to the Royal Commis- 
sion on Irish University Education, who had made a great tour in 
the United States, who spoke excellent English and had a per- 
sonal knowledge of the country, perfectly comprehended the 
situation. But on so delicate a matter he naturally consulted the 
Holy See, and, obtaining from the Pope both encouragement and 
blessing, he made those arrangements with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury which enabled the conversations, informal and private 
as they were, to claim from the authorities on either side some- 
thing of official cognisance. The conférenciers aimed at nothing 
more. But the conferences aroused some alarm on either side. 

Protestants imagined that their position was being under- 
mined, and certain Catholics feared lest an habitual attitude 
should be abandoned, or treasured technicalities ignored. These 
fears were idle. But a bitterly hostile tone in the utterances of 
certain English Catholics amazed both Cardinal Mercier and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who each naturally expected that 
what the Pope had approved his own people would not openly 
attack. The attack was the more surprising as Cardinal Bourne 
himself spoke with his official voice warmly to approve the 
enterprise of Cardinal Mercier, whose pupil he had been at Louvain 
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and whose host at Westminster. But Cardinal Mercier showed 
his usual fine decision, and with the charitable, but incisive, clear- 
ness which marked his. intercourse with Bissing, Der Lancken, 
and Falkenhausen, he delivered a rebuke to an English Jesuit who 
in letters to the Press had expressed himself in terms which 
violently contravened the counsels of the supreme authorities. 

Cardinal Mercier’s charity was attacked also from a very 
different quarter.. The Dean of St. Paul’s, whose brilliant reputa- 
tion as a journalist has been earned by crisp phrasing, referred; in 
more than one attack upon the Anglo-Catholic party, to their 
‘ flirtations with Belgian cardinals.’ The very use of this expres- 
sion, apart from any question of its taste, shows how far Dean 
Inge was from understanding the mind and principles of Cardinal 
Mercier. For, in the first place, the Cardinal was faced by a very 
simple issue: Certain inquiries had come asking for elucidation. 
Could he refuse the light to those that sought it ? But his whole 
point of view with regard to the unity of Christendom was that of 
one who sought to fulfil all that was implied by the promise, and 
demanded in the prayer, of Him whom he indeed believed to be 
the Light of the World, For in this, as in all other things, he 
sought to have and to give more light. 

Far from attempting to accept from vagueness or disagreement 
a highest common factor in irreconcilable difference, he sought for 
such a complete examination of fundamental principles as would 
lead from open breaks to a variety controlled by an organic intel- 
lectual and spiritual unity. He wished no one to sacrifice either a 
principle or a truth, but to search for the final source of principle 
and truth and follow its development with undeviating thorough- 
ness both of logic and of sympathy. Seeing that there was a 
greater measure of agreement than divergence, he wished to 
replace controversy by the joint development of constructive 
principles. That inquiry, pursued with ardour, would reconcile 
the orthodoxies of Rome and Canterbury, he no more doubted 
than in the darkest days he doubted Allied victory. ‘Let us 
intercede above all things for spiritual light,’ he once said to the 
present writer. Since he himself enjoyed so much of that, the 
lumen cordium, his sympathy was equal to his sense of principle. 
For it taught him, as it had taught Aristotle, to find perfection 
between extremes. ‘ There was in his company,’ said Lord Hali- 
fax, ‘a sense of habitual peace and adjusted balance impossible 
to describe, but that made itself felt in every word and considered 
judgment which he expressed. There was the consciousness of a 
sanctity existing in him which carried with it an insight and an 
acquaintance with the mind of Christ which gave an inexpressible 
but absolute authority to all he said and did.’ 

Such was the impression of a noble Englishman brought into 
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frequent and immediate contact with Cardinal Mercier, and the 
feeling was returned ; for the present writer heard words of the 
intensest appreciation of Lord Halifax from his Eminence, and 
they ended thus: ‘ He is a saint.’ Between these two men who 
never met till one was well over seventy and the other well 
over eighty, there was at the last a friendship in which each 
saw all that his heart desired of or for the communion in which the 
other lived. Almost the last person outside his own household to 
visit the Cardinal was Lord Halifax. And to Lord Halifax he 
bequeathed on his deathbed the episcopal ring which his family 
had given him at his consecration. It was typical of the delicate 
sympathy of the Cardinal that after these interviews he should 
insist on seeing Lord Halifax’s servant to give him a last blessing. 
The Cardinal offered his life for England and for the reunion of 
the divided Churches. 

For to him the conversations implied a far-reaching reconcilia- 
tion, like the reconciliation of science with orthodoxy, and like 
the reconciliation of patriotism with universal justice. It was not 
merely those problems with which the conversations were imme- 
diately concerned—the agreement on sacramental doctrines, the 
administration of a unified Church, the adjustment of the Pope’s 
relation to other bishops ; in all these, in the opinion of the con- 
férenciers on either side, marvellous progress was made. But 
Cardinal Mercier looked beyond these points to a guiding prin- 
ciple, profounder and more promising. He recognised with joy 
the wide attention aroused by the conversations, and how among 
the devout this became an intercession full of charity and hope. 
More than once it was urged that the conversations should cease, 
but in pleas eloquent and lofty as they were logical he insisted 
that they were the foundations of a great movement of which 
generations to come would inherit the blessing. For, though he 
anticipated no sudden solution of differences, he believed that 
from such encouragement there would arise a shining light of 
charity that would stimulate and then unite the thought, not only 
of England and of Belgium, but of the whole world, into an effec- 
tive corporate spiritual society, that this would be so illumined 
by heavenly light that, with clearness of inward vision, its 
members would see the mystery of which they had been made 
partakers, a mystery which was vital, which was organic, which 
was the fulness of Him that filleth all in all. This was the great 
ideal which in all things animated Cardinal Mercier, and which 
determines those who share it to carry on without a break the 
great movement to which he gave the inspiring impulse of his 
statesmanlike and saintly zeal. 

R. E. GORDON GEORGE. 





THE GENERAL MEDICAL COUNCIL: 
A Repty To Dr. GRAHAM LITTLE 


It must be obvious to everybody that the General Medical Council 
serves an extremely important purpose, and that on this account 
all thinkers might be persuaded to abstain from any kind of 
criticism against it. I have had to defend myself against one of 
its charges ; but this has placed me in a position to learn a great 
deal regarding the essentially protective work it does against 
malefactors of the baser sort—so much so that, while I have 
written and published some hundreds of printed pages severely 
criticising medical organisation generally, I have never felt 
inclined to criticise this particular Council adversely ; nor have 
I ever spoken a word against it in conversations with my fellow- 
practitioners at any time. 

Only now do I ask for permission to write of faults and failings, 
as they appear to me through having read the article by Dr. 
Graham Little,’ for he states his case with an emphasis that 
provokes opposition. It seems at first that his position is ex- 
tremely strong, and does, indeed, make some show of defiance 
against any possible argument. But strong presentation deserves 
firm examination. 

I think that it would not be far from correct were I to remark 
that medical organisations are in the melting-pot in these present 
days ; it is, in my opinion, just this fact that has brought forth 
Dr. Graham Little’s hope for more penalising. Many medical 
leaders are extremely anxious, without a doubt. It is the 
influence of the lay Press that has brought matters to the 
crucible stage. It is a fact that defects in medical organisation 
have been revealed by medical men contributing to the lay 
Press; this fact is finding its way through the sturdy and age- 
coruscated confines of the General Medical Council. The public 
cannot see why interesting and important work done by the 
Barker-Axham co-operation, the William Lloyd technique, and 
other advancing agencies should not become public property for 

1 «The General Medical Council,’ by E. Graham Little, M.D., M,.P,, February, 
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the benefit of humanity through the channels of the lay Press, 
which are always open to disseminating sound knowledge as a 
condition without which it could not well effect its vast increases 
in circulation. 

Such men as those named have done good work, while the 
plain truth is that medical men in the mass, and highly placed 
individuals in particular, have not desired to find out the character 
of this work, Why have they objected ? The only answer possible 
is, because innovations are not desired, or favoured, or allowed to 
become common property excepting through medical organisa- 
tions: it is held that the latter should only find research work 
of an advanced order out of the plentiful material so easily 
gathered in hospitals; that organised bodies should refuse to 
notice any research work done or discoveries made outside their 
preserves. Even though the work of Sir Herbert Barker and 
Dr. Axham should receive the highest encomiums expressed by 
some of the most distinguished medical men and surgeons of the 
day, and though the work of the former should be deemed worthy 
of the very great honour of knighthood, yet no inquiry shall -be 
instituted, no wish to learn expressed, no opportunity permitted 
so that Sir Herbert might demonstrate or teach his methods to 
the members of the profession for adoption generally. 

In the above we have the root cause of the controversial matter 
which has appeared in recent years in the lay Press under the title 
of ‘ Doctors and the Public.’ 

The public must be prepared to realise by this time that 
medical organisation will favour and help when certain highly- 
placed members have special interest in certain advances, how- 
ever little ground there may be for supposing the values of these 
to be great: For instance, a Gye and Barnard idea is to be 
accepted greedily, although opposed to some extent quite firmly 
for being insufficiently warranted, or even wholly wrong, while 
actual facts of therapy, as repeatedly shown by tangible effects, 
as in the Barker-Axham work, are not allowed to be referred to 
in the august assemblies of great scientists sitting together to 
study as far as possible the best means of alleviating human 
suffering and of preventing death at too early an age. Thousands 
of pounds reward may be paid for the discovery of insulin, for 
instance, while if a possibility of curing diabetes even more 
successfully shall loom on the horizon as from an outsider it will 
not have any chance of being heard of, so long as organisation can 
possibly keep it out. This is the state of the medical profession 
as we now observe it struggling in the throes, and deservedly 
subject to the analysis and dissolution, which heated con- 
troversy is bound to bring. Nor can an article by Dr. Graham 
Little prevent signs of evolutionary change, however much he 
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may appeal to his fellow-organisers to increase the penalty. 
Such a cry mingles with exhortation to his friends that they had 
better endeavour to tilt the pot into a less burning position ; but 
the melting will go on. Lay readers observe the pot and are duly 
informed as to what is in it ; they believe that there is good reason 
why fate should be doing its work ; they will not rest until fuller 
justice is done in one of the greatest causes of humanity. 

Dr. Graham Little writes that the members of the Council 
‘have been largely chosen for their expert knowledge of medical 
education.’ I ventured to express my opinion to the Council 
members assembled at one of its meetings that, as it was par- 
ticularly concerned with medical education, I hoped it would 
institute an inquiry into certain advances that have been made in 
medical science, so that the teaching of young aspirants in the 
medical schools should make them better fitted for coping with 
disorder and disease when they should become qualified. No 
notice was taken of this appeal: I was merely sentenced to ‘ the 
stocks ’—to erasure from the Medical Register—for having con- 
tributed to a lay paper references to a simple method of facilitating 
child-birth which would lessen the great mortality attending this 
natural functioning. 

This brings me to a consideration of the nature of this penalty 
of erasure. Dr. Graham Little has referred to it as one that 
results ‘in certain relatively unimportant disabilities,’ implying 
that little or no hardship is involved in the sentence. 

While I absolutely agree that the Council must insist on 
having a safe standard of medical education and that practitioners 
of osteopathy, whether visitors from America or originating from 
and practising in this country, should pass the qualifying examina- 
tion which enables other medical men generally to become regis- 
tered, I must take exception most emphatically to this idea of 
the smallness of the penalty. And I do so largely because of the 
information which has come out of the mouths of firm upholders 
of the Council, as well as from the councillors themselves ; they 
have declared before the public that ‘ the penalty is’severe ; there 
is no appeal ; it means ruination,’ and so on. A member of the 
Council declared on a public platform at a medical meeting 
where I was present that the severities of the proceedings of the 
High Court were as nothing compared with those of ‘ this Council ’ ; 
he had known, he said, distinguished members of the Bar shake 
before the chairman of the Council while they were attempting to 
defend medical offenders. Again, complaint was personally made 
to the registrar of the Council that erasure was crippling a certain 
victim financially. His reply was, ‘ We quite expect this.’ Who 
is right, therefore? Dr. Graham Little further declares that the 
Council always considers the gravity of the case before erasing a 
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name ; if a man whose name has been erased can practise with little 
disability, surely the public is not sufficiently protected by what 
may be a really deserved sentence! And it is consideration for 
the public that should count most, we are especially informed ! 
I beg to offer evidence as one who has lived twelve months under 
the penalty of erasure. In the first place, much is made by the 
Council and its supporters of the fact (as they declare) that a 
warning is always given before erasure. I received no warning at 
any time, or in any form, before receiving a request to offer 
explanations. I duly handed them in. I was forthwith instructed 
to appear before the Council. I admitted that I had, when con- 
tributing to the lay Press, considered that the Council might call 
me to account. After many questions I was plainly asked whether 
I was ‘ prepared to take the consequences’ (of my having con- 
tributed an article to a lay paper). I considered this question to 
be both improper and quite unfair. I hesitated, and felt at the 
moment that I could only make one answer, and it was, ‘I am.’ 
Nor can I regret this answer. I hoped that ‘ the consequences’ 
might mean an inquiry into the reasons why I had so contributed. 
I also felt that the expression was chosen in order that I might be 
intimidated into the abject position of one who feels that the end 
has come. 

The result was soon to be realised. My medical friends were 
reluctant to have any association with me whatever, probably 
afraid that it might reach the Council’s ears that they were in any 
way helping an unregistered man—a great offence in itself. I 
could go to no institution for patients where any other medical 
man was present. I was even subject to being consulted without 
fee by unscrupulous individuals because it was known that I 
could not sue. Some former patients would not come again 
because an erasure was thought by them to mean that some 
other more dreadful conduct was really at the bottom of the 
charge; many people imagined that merely contributing to a 
newspaper could not be all of the offences that could have been 
committed. One of the worst feelings was derived from the fact 
that there was no appeal, and that the term of ostracism was sine 
die. The statement that a man whose name has been erased feels 
no severity in the sentence has seemed to me to be an utter false- 
hood. If some have continued to practise successfully after 
erasure, then they must have worked in quarters where any kind 
of offence counted little or nothing. The higher the practising 
position of the defendant the greater is the penalty of erasure, 
until we come to the highest, from an existing organisation point 
of view, and there the rules or laws can be broken galore—and no 
erasure can be dreamt of by anyone. It is almost a commonplace 
that the biggest advertisers in the profession are ‘ the biggest men.’ 
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As regards the penalty of erasure of a man’s name from the 
register because he has communicated material to the lay Press, 
I express my opinion that this should never be allowed to take 
place again. It ought to be extremely easy for the Council to 
decide whether certain material is important or not. If it is, 
then I venture to think that the Council, sitting for the important 
purpose of advising as to the standard of medical education, should 
at once order it to be examined by some existing organised medical 
body appointed in order that they should give judgment upon it. 
If the judgment be adverse, the contributor may well deserve the 
publicity he will be likely to get on this account. If research 
material were properly examined and selected or condemned as 
soon as it could be heard of, there would be no occasion for any 
research worker to make his first appeal in the lay Press. 

The communication to the lay Press of known facts which 
educate the public towards adopting principles that are likely 
to prevent illness is another matter; but even this is mostly 
objected to by the Council when the signature of the writer is 
appended. To this day no medical man knows for certain what 
he may write, or what not, for the public Press. The question 
is important, however, and the public will suffer if medical men 
cannot agree regarding it. Few would deny that unsigned articles 
are likely to be of less value than signed, for the former would 
give opportunities for the propagation of fads and procedures 
emanating from biassed or unreliable sources. Lay editors could 
not always be expected to discriminate as acutely as could the best 
of medical scientists, nor could special medical correspondents be 
appealed to as though they were experts who were bound to 
know everything. 

Better scientific sifting and selecting is what is wanted within 
the profession, in order to settle burning questions regarding such 
diseases as cancer and consumption. All research material should 
first be scrutinised by unbiassed officials before the public find 
occasion to demand pronouncements upon it. Then the lay Press 
would be open for recording the results of the medical examina- 
tion. In this manner scientific progress would be made quicker 
than it has been in the past. 

Dr. Graham Little writes impressively regarding ‘ the public 
interest,’ and seems afraid that the public might learn too much, 
but I make bold to state that it is now through the public interest 
that the profession is being stirred to a better sense of its duties. 
Erasures of certain names which he so eloquently favours is having 
the effect of creating misgivings on the part of people of good 
common-sense. 

Those who will take the trouble to examine carefully the whole 
collection of data are therefore bound to see clearly that the most 
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important point of all in the present controversy which is raging 
round the heads of members of the General Medical Council is 
not so much that there have been distinct faults on the part of 
those who have been struck off the register, but that there has been 
failure on the part of medical authorities to do their proper duty. 
For had the great work of the Barker-Axham co-operation been 
examined, respected, and more widely adopted, to the general 
benefit of mankind, then full approbation and thankfulness for it 
would promptly have led to sanction being given for registered 
anesthetists to render assistance under all similar circumstances. 
If a form of therapy is proved to be valuable, due assistance 
requisite towards its general adoption must also be found to be of 
some value; nor should there be hesitation because of the condi- 
tions under which new therapeutic methods were available. It 
should be for the medical organisations to effect promptly what- 
ever readjustments of procedure should seem necessary. 

Medical organisations must therefore be blamed for the whole 
trouble. Medical men who have broken through the confines 
laid down by committees or councils by revealing certain scientific 
facts, or by assisting in the pursuance of advances made in medical 
science, have felt bound to do what they could towards the allevia- 
tion of suffering. They have even hoped that breaking through 
might sooner or later bring about that reform which has been 
increasingly felt on all hands to have long been highly necessary. 

The day is not far off when reform will take place. Then will 
all medical men be glad that a better relationship exists between 
the medical profession and the public, and between medical men 
themselves. 

It is the grave hindrance to medical progress which has con- 
stituted the chief cause of irregular procedure on the part of con- 
tributors to the lay Press, and so brought down upon these writers 
the wrath of the leading Council and its aiding committee of the 
British Medical Association. Consequently I have confidence that 
both the public and members of the profession will soon agree 
that no such hindrance should exist in future by their insisting on 
an economical plan which will favour light being thrown upon 
scientific problems from all sources of reliable research, and by 
their putting an end to bureaucratic and institutional or organised 
‘cornering’ of methods of cure for ends other than the pure 
encouragement of scientific advancement, to the advantage of the 
public at large and not of groups of individuals. 

Dr. Graham Little has referred to ‘ money-making.’ He may 
be so well-to-do that he abhors the system of receiving fees for 
services rendered. But doctors could not work and make dis- 
coveries without means to do so. If he thinks that our institu- 
tions should provide the necessary means from subscriptions paid 
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by the general public, he would only be favouring a State service 
system, which, in my opinion, would destroy the best of all 
inducements to progress. However valuable State-directed duties 
might be, as commonly carried out, they could never reach the 
level which individual efforts can. The history of civilisation 
shows that the best advancements and discoveries have not 
emanated from organised efforts, but from individual and excep- 
tional brains working almost alone and almost unknown to 
others. Moreover, most scientific discoverers feel far more pleasure 
from the finding of new things than from any reckonings as to 
what they might bring in pounds sterling; money-grubbing, 
indeed, very often kills pure enterprise towards innovation and 
advancement. Many a research worker has been destroyed by 
an affluence that has increased his worldly influence. 

Vulgar advertising by a true scientist is more or less a con- 
tradiction in terms; the dissemination of valuable information 
derived from independent and unexpected delvings is quite 
another thing. The public Press is the most powerfully educating 
influence of modern times ; it requires payments made to it by 
real advertisers ; no agency in the world is better alive to the 
advisability of preventing advertising that is not paid for and 
that would merely cumber its valuable ground. But it lets in 
freely what appears to be extremely useful knowledge, even by 
the process of putting up a proposition to be vigorously combated 
if need be by wide and capable criticism emanating from the most 
highly informed of its readers. The public Press assumes that all 
true medical efforts are in the interests of the commonweal, and 
it is not very often mistaken when making its selections, however 
much a profession may consider that it has some sort of a right 

- first to approve. Common-sense is often better to be trusted than 
special ; while geniuses in grooves can be dangerous people. 

The fact is that the medical profession has lost a great deal of 
confidence before the public. And no wonder. In some cases it 
has failed to retain the confidence of judges in the High Court, 
and it does not enjoy the complete respect it so earnestly expects 
from the sick who are bound to make an appeal to its members. 

The medical profession is not organised for coming to con- 
clusions. In the multifarious works of men a government and 
opposition, differences of opinion, variations of fashion and taste, 
are so far good, and it might be difficult to attach labels with the 
warning that this or that was harmful ; but when lives are to be 
saved and sufferings to be assuaged—when further scientific 
principles are to be sought which may be desirable instantly to 
make use of—then finality of judgment should be the only goal 
for us to reach promptly without let or hindrance. 

We observe that little or no progress has been made over 
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some thirty years past regarding tuberculin and other injections, 
including the latest of Dr. Spahlinger, all of which have not been 
studied sufficiently for final verdicts to be given regarding them. 
Various treatments of cancer, other than the surgical knife, have 
found small fields of usefulness, but have never had definite 
values attached to them. Even to-day the medical profession is 
divided into two almost equal parts, both vigorously energetic, 
over the question of food as a possible cause of cancer ; there is 
no certitude forthcoming or even promising as to whether a dietary 
consisting largely of butcher’s meat or of no butcher’s meat at all 
is the better for maintaining health. Some doctors consider 
cow’s milk to be invaluable as an adult form of food; others 
would have none of it, and have even declared it to have most 
baneful influences. And so on. Neglect to study foods more 
exactly suitable for human beings is perhaps the greatest short- 
coming that medical men up to now deserve to be charged with. 
Only when poisonous methods of preserving or preparing it are dis- 
covered, and when the cost of living is complained of, will they 
be brought to wonder quite casually, as it seems, whether one 
sort may be better for nourishing than another. Similarly, only 
when suicides are thought to be caused by spiritualistic beliefs 
do they begin to ask whether mystic and occult studies might be 
a cause of insanity. They have never studied the causes and 
cure of this distressing condition sufficiently, and have apparently 
remained all along content to house and feed sufficiently the large 
number of interned sufferers so long as they might be kept alive 
and prevented from doing harm to anybody. 

We have electrical, ray, and sunlight treatments, the effi- 
cacies of which are said to be epoch-marking, the brilliancy of 
the results being indeed remarkable for many to witness. We 
have a profession before which the gratifying phenomena arising 
from these puissant agencies have been spread, but one which 
has been totally incapable of coming to a clear and crisp decision 
as to what precisely was the value of any of them. It is known 
that strong sections of medical experts are in favour of each ; 
other sections are equally prepared to argue in total disfavour, 
and to be ready to prove that they are all begotten of false 
reasonings. 

The profession has no pooling place for the sifting of proposi- 
tions that arise from both good quarters and bad. There is no 
free and well-intentioned communicability between organised 
societies so essential for the settlement either of purely scientific 
or of plainly economic differences. 
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BETTING 


Mr. GEORGE Moore once wrote a very remarkable novel the 
characters of which were arranged in the midst of all the compli- 
cated social machinery of the betting world. Esther Waters was a 
realistic picture of ‘ bookies’ and tipsters, of racing stables and 
the Derby racecourse ; and there was quick recognition in those 
circles where literary fame is created and destroyed that here was 
a masterpiece in a new field. It would be interesting, were it by 
any means possible, to obtain from the same august critics of 
literature their opinion on another book which has been recently 
published on the same subject as that used by Mr. Moore in his 
great romance. But this new volume has probably not found 
its way to the circulating libraries, and the critics have certainly 
not wasted a moment of their time on it. It is not, indeed, at 
the first glance a work of literature at all; for it is bound in a 
blue paper cover and published by His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. It is, in short, a Report from the Select Committee on 
Betting Duty,) with the evidence on which that Report has 
been based. 

The circulating libraries and their members make a grave 
mistake when they pass on one side such books as these. The 
Betting Draft Report is astoundingly good reading. It is the 
raw material out of which Esther Waters was constructed, and 
every page of it is packed with suggestive hints on all the delicate 
psychological machinery which makes the human mind. If 
psychological analysis is the method of great works of fiction, 
then there is enough of it revealed in this Betting Report to found 
a new school of literature. The subject of betting is no simple 
affair which can be confined within narrow limits. It is con- 
tinually dragging its students down side alleys of morals, 
finance, education, and into half the problems of national 
welfare. 

The deep-rooted instinct for gambling is one of the most 
amazing characteristics of the human animal. The adjective is 
used deliberately, for it is the one selected by these official Com- 
missioners, who say: ‘ Your Committee are amazed at the 


1 House of Commons (1923), 139: 1/. 2s. 6d. (H. M. Stationery Office). 
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extent to which betting exists at the present time . . . practically 
every class in the community now bet.’ The peculiar significance 
of this sentence is that it immediately follows one of the most 
sensational paragraphs ever printed in a solemn official document. 
The Commissioners are of the opinion that 200,000,000/. per 
annum is a moderate estimate of the amount of money which is 
wagered with the professional bookmaker, and that the number 
of people who in the long run win any money in return for this 
risk is practically negligible, the only result being a net gain of 
perhaps 2,000,000/. a year by the bookmaking class. 
But here are the Commissioners’ own remarkable words : 


Your Committee are unanimous in the view that betting is a useless 
thing except in so far as it gives pleasurable excitement for some and for 
others an escape from the monotony of their daily work. It is in the 
main unproductive except to the bookmakers. In other words, it is not 
inaptly described as ‘a mug’s game’ as practised by the vast majority of 
backers. It is a foolish occupation or habit. It is a pure luxury and a 
fitting subject-matter for taxation unless there are strong reasons for 
allowing this luxury to escape. 


This picture of a great nation, with an established reputation 
for steady balance, losing its head in a mad scramble for wealth 
which it can scarcely ever reach—such a scene is rather a subject 
for the creators of titanic dramas than for the economic decisions 
of a Committee of the House of Commons. A vast multitude of 
civilised people, rushing wildly about to increase the income of a 
few bookmakers, must have great moral significance, though at 
the first glance one might mistake it for a boisterous American 
musical comedy. 

There is another extraordinary fact in this most amazing of 
national habits. A great part of the present betting as conducted 
in this country is strictly illegal. By the Street Betting Act of 
1906 no betting may be transacted in the public streets. That is 
the legal theory. The human practice is that (according to this 
Committee’s estimate) there are at least 6000 street bookmakers 
in Great Britain and a vast number of persons transacting business 
with them. All these people are, in the eyes of the law, criminals ; 
and money so paid is entirely beyond the scope of the law, and 
cannot be recovered by legal process. Nevertheless, the evidence 
goes to show that, on the surface at least, the bookmakers are one 
of the most reliable business classes in the community. Huge 
sums of money pass in the streets every day, and a receipt is 
never given by the bookmaker; yet denial of such receipts is 
apparently unknown. Then, concerning racecourse betting, the 
whole gigantic structure rests on ‘ starting prices,’ which are fixed 
by the decision (after the race is won) of three private persons on 
the staffs of three of the sporting journals. There is surely enough 
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scope for corruption here ; yet the decision of these gentlemen is 
accepted by the world of gamblers as if it came from heaven itself. 

In short, the domestic morality of the betting machine is of 
such a high standard that it works more smoothly than the 
general public business world, which is only kept in reasonable 
order by having its contracts enforced in the courts of law. A 
‘ bookie ’ pays his debts without any legal compulsion. Of course 
it may be argued, quite rightly, that if he did otherwise he would 
lose his trade ; but it is astonishing what risks men will take in 
this way in ordinary commercial life. The bookmaker (perhaps 
by necessity) pays without the threat of the law. The fact is at 
least an interesting comment on a passage in Mr. Lecky’s History 
of European Morals, which runs : 


Even the gambling-table fosters among its more skilful votaries a kind 
of moral nerve, a capacity for bearing losses with calmness—which is 
scarcely exhibited in equal perfection in any other sphere. 


There are a great many matters discussed in this Betting 
Report which are of intriguing interest. It is, for example, very 
startling to read the evidence of Dr. Lyttelton, the late Head- 
master of Eton. Being a scholar and a gentleman, and not 
merely a financial expert, a police officer, or a social reformer, 
one would naturally expect him to seek a more fundamental cure 
for the gambling mania than would occur to these cruder minds. 
Nevertheless, the ordinary worldly man, who dislikes original 
thought, especially when it is also true, will be startled to hear 
that Dr. Lyttelton says that one of the fundamental causes of 
excessive national betting is that human beings, by nature 
handicraftsmen, are bored to death by the monotony of their 
work in machine-driven factories, built by scientists employed by 
plutocrats. To say that people bet on the Derby race because 
they are wearied by the hum of a machine invented by Arkwright, 
or some other ingenious mechanic of the eighteenth century, is 
not unlike Darwin’s link between old maids and the growth of 
sweet clovers. But Dr. Lyttelton on this point is probably as 
sound a scientist as Darwin. 

It is of further interest to note that this Committee appointed 
to consider the subject of betting ruled that it could not delay its 
proceedings by going into problems of morals. It appears that 
one witness from the Free Churches was very indiscreetly asked 
by a committee-man to define sin. Whereupon the chairman 
said: ‘I think it very undesirable in a public Committee like this 
that we should enter on abstruse questions of theological belief 
or moral code of that nature.’ To which a committee-man replied : 
‘ How can you approach a question on the grounds of morality 
unless you discuss the moral code?’ The difficulty was not 
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exactly met by the chairman’s further ruling that if they once 
began to ‘ investigate the reasons for that belief, we should be here 
for ever.’ Which may be one reason for the slow progress of 
mankind towards Utopia—the higher morality is so very evasive. 

However, with this assurance that the Betting Report is the 
work of hard-headed business men of affairs, who have not 
wasted their time on problems of mere academic morality, 
readers will be the more impressed by the whole-hearted acceptance 
by the Committee of Dr. Lyttelton’s views mentioned above. 
The Draft Report says : 


Your Committee have given due consideration to the reason for this 
prevalent habit of betting and its steady increase. They believe it to be 
probably due to the craving for some excitement among the artisan and 
working classes, arising from the general monotony of their daily work 
brought about by the intense specialisation of industry since the intro- 
duction of machinery. The variety of work practised by the old handi- 
craftsman, and the pride of his handiwork, has disappeared, and it is as a 
refuge from a drab and boring day’s work that the working man resorts to 
the excitement of betting. . . . 


It may be doubted whether any Blue-book has ever got nearer 
the root of the problem it set out to solve. We can forgive a 
Committee which dismisses morals if it displays so much wisdom 
on esthetics. 

The question of betting has taken a very practical form at 


the present moment, for this Committee has proposed to make 
the taxation of this national craving a source of revenue for 
the State. There is already a considerable outcry at the mere 
mention of such an idea, mainly from the Puritans, who regard 
it as an absolute vice, and from the fanatical gamblers, amateur 
and professional, who on this point of a betting tax will probably 
agree, for once, with the Puritans. But great questions can never 
be fairly or accurately discussed by extremists. 

Would a tax on betting be a wise and convenient manner of 
raising public revenue in this country to-day? In the days of 
the Stuarts we might have had some say whether we wanted to 
be taxed at all: for we were then a comparatively free people, 
with arms in our hands; and if we did not want to be taxed we 
went to war on the subject. But in these modern days, when we 
have no other form of protection than a vote in the ballot-box, 
pay we must ; even if our lords and masters, the politicians and 
bureaucrats, go and waste all the proceeds of taxation on officials 
in the passport office, and such like useless forms of public expendi- 
ture. However, we still have a little say as to the manner in 
which we like to pay our taxes ; so it may be worth while consider- 
ing the conveniences and inconveniences, even the moralities and 
immoralities, of a tax on betting. 
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A lot of vague thinking on this subject will be cleared away if 
the inquiring citizen will read a judgment of the late Lord Justice 
Fletcher Moulton in the leading case of Moulis v. Owen (1907, 1 
K. B. 746, at p. 757). It is a valuable piece of history, and, 
incidentally, a charming page of literature. It is, by the way, a 
pity that so much delightful literature and history and economics, 
and indeed all the multitudinous data of human life, should be 
hidden away in the Law Reports. In a more cultured and a 
wiser age they will be circulated by the subscription libraries as 
an alluring series of human tales, beside which the Comédie 
humaine of Balzac will be merely the chance notes of a few short 
years. 

Lord Justice Moulton’s judgment discloses the basis of the 
English law concerning gambling—showing that there is no funda- 
mental tradition in our society that gambling is immoral. The 
Common Law would originally enforce a betting contract as readily 
as it would any other agreement. The man of the medieval 
period had to go to his priest and confess his sin if he committed 
usury, but if he was silly enough to risk his money on a sporting 
chance that one horse would win instead of another, then the law 
said he must pay like an honest man. 

The origin of the law against gambling had nothing to do with 
anything so visionary as morals. It was purely a matter of worldly 
wisdom. The governors of England one day announced that 
citizens had been found playing at (to quote the statute of 33 
Henry VIII., c. 9) ‘ many and sundry new and crafty games and 
plays, as logetting in the fields, slide-thrift, otherwise called 
shove-groat, . . . keeping houses, plays and alleys for the main- 
tenance thereof.’ Then followed the objection to all this, which 
had nothing to do with ethics; gambling was wrong solely 
because ‘ by reason whereof archery is sore decayed .. . and 
divers bowyers and fletchers for lack of work gone and inhabit 
themselves in Scotland and other places out of this realm... . 
to the great comfort of estrangers and detriment of this realm.’ 
Therefore these houses and games were declared unlawful. 

That is, certain games were made crimes in England, not 
because they were considered morally wrong, but for the very 
materialist reason that if men and boys sat about playing shove- 
groat they were not practising how to kill Frenchmen with bows 
and arrows, and so getting ready for the next war. It would be 
a difficult matter for the modern Puritan to decide whether, on 
the whole, it is not a more moral thing to play pitch and toss 
than to learn to kill one’s fellow-men. Anyhow, such is the 

foundation of the legal crime of gambling—it stopped archery 
practice ! 
In spite of such legislation, a bet still remained a contract 
VoL. XCIX—No, 589 EE 
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enforceable in a court of law. But common-sense again discovered 
that gambling was inconvenient, if not immoral. So 16 Charles II., 
c. 7, was passed. It went no further than making it illegal to 
bet over roo/. at one time. As for the rest, it even encouraged 
gambling, for it said it was illegal to cheat thereat, thereby pro- 
tecting the player. The next step was purely a matter of con- 
venience also ; for, when play got wilder and wilder, 9 Anne, c. 14, 
drew the lawful limit at 1o/. for one sitting at the table. 

Within such limits (and a few others) gambling went on 
merrily, and losers could still be hauled before the judges and 
made to pay. But the whole thing got to be a nuisance, and 
threatened to fill the courts with trivial business. The judges 
announced that they would not assist the gambler litigant ‘ more 
than needs must’ (Eggleton v. Lewin, Reg. Lib. 1687). Then 
one very severe judge announced that he would put all gaming 
cases to the bottom of his list ; and so, by all sorts of excuses, 
the courts did their best to teach mankind that betting was not 
only a childish amusement, but a public nuisance. 

However, it was not until the Gaming Act of 1845 that the 
firm step was taken of declaring all contracts by way of gaming 
null and void so far as the courts of law were concerned—that 
is, the courts would not recognise or enforce them. A bet was 
not declared illegal, however ; so it could still be recovered from 
the loser in the ‘courts of honour.’ That is, the law still declined 
to say that gambling is in itself immoral, as it is immoral to commit 
forgery or to rob orchards. 

The game of betting went on without the kind assistance of 
the courts. Indeed, as we have seen, the ‘ bookies’ and their 
clients invented a higher code than signed and stamped contracts, 
and met their obligations without judicial compulsion. 

The whole system became such a nuisance that the State next 
proceeded by statute (Betting Act, 1853) to make it criminal to 
open an office to receive betting clients personally or to take bets 
in cash as a professional bookmaker ; leaving it quite legal to 
receive bets on credit by post or telephone or telegram. Where- 
upon human beings, who have never paid more than an indifferent 
attention to those laws which do not fit into the pattern of normal 
nature, being restricted in their bets made in houses, did all the 
more betting outside houses, and especially on racecourses and 
in the streets. It will be noted that the Act of 1853 did not try 
to stop betting in houses because it was immoral ; the excuse it 
gave was that so many people collected at the doors that they 
became a nuisance—which, as mentioned above, allowed people 
to bet on credit by post or telegram as much as they liked. 

However, one day some zealous reformer thought of the dark 
idea that a bookmaker on a racecourse was in a ‘ house or other 
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place’ within the meaning of the Act of 1853. But the courts, 
in the famous case of Powell v. Kempton Park Co. (1897), held 
that so long as he did not in any way attach himself to the ground, 
on a particular spot, the ‘ bookie’ on the course was safe from 
prosecution ; and so once more the law of England upheld the 
most frivolous of philosophers, who said it was not immoral to 
stake one’s money on a sporting chance or no chance at all. 

The law having tried, with doubtful success, to drive book- 
makers into houses and herd them on racecourses, the tumultuous 
passions of mankind broke bounds once more, and street betting 
next became the favourite form. Even the most ingenious of 
Puritan reformers could not prove that a betting tout dodging 
policemen in an open street was using a ‘ house or other place’ 
within the Act of 1853. Municipalities did their little best, with 
private Acts and bye-laws against obstructing the streets, to 
deal with this ‘ nuisance,’ but without much success; so at last 
Parliament tried to solve the problem by the Street Betting Act 
of 1906. 

It has been about as effective as the lady who, lacking 
Cnut’s modesty, tried to sweep back the Atlantic with a broom, 
The police confess that they are powerless against a populace 
determined to bet. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
that the police do not stop street betting, and that (in the words 
of the Betting Commissioners) ‘the street bookmakers have 
perfected a system which gives them practical immunity from the 
law.’ The Chief Constable of Liverpool told the Committee that 
after forty years’ experience he could say that the bribing of the 
police to keep their eyes shut on street betting was practically 
unknown. There is probably not a man of the more sinful southern 
world of London who will be so optimistic on this point. The 
evidence even affects the geographical position of this great 
commercial city ; hitherto we of the south had regarded Liverpool 
as merely nearer the North Pole ; now we know it is near Utopia. 
But the point is not very material, because the whole history of 
the betting laws is that a determined people will do, police or no 
police, whatever public opinion refuses to condemn. 

A dozen or so other Acts for the suppression or discourage- 
ment of gambling, and scores of judicial decisions, might be 
quoted. The sum of them all is that the reformers are faced by 
a very deeply-rooted human instinct which will treat the Legisla- 
ture and the police with a good-humoured disregard. 

_ Every well-balanced mind will agree that persistent gambling 
is an entirely undesirable occupation for people having any pre- 
tence to civilisation. It is the immediate, or at least superficial, 
cause of a vast amount of poverty and waste. Among great 
classes of people it is a vice like excessive drinking ; although the 
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poverty of the gambler may be a degree less objectionable in a 
social sense than the degradation of the alcohol maniac. For 
excessive drinking probably ends in a street row, and, in the last 
extremity, may easily lead to murder; whereas the gambler’s last 
card is far more likely to be suicide. Heartless though it may 
sound, the balanced reformer must remember that as between 
murder and suicide the latter is the more egotistical, and therefore 
the less harmful social sin. 

Every sensible person will agree that gambling in its present 
form is a national vice. But every sensible person also agrees 
that disease and rainy summers and railway accidents should 
be abolished. But how? The wise man is beginning to believe 
that it is often better to bear our evils as best we can, rather 
than make ourselves laughing-stocks by ineffective attempts at 
violent suppression that is beyond the power of Army, Navy, 
and police toenforce. The chief effect of Prohibition in the United 
States of America is, apparently, the training of a race that will 
have an utter contempt for law altogether. 

National vices are produced by something vicious in the 
general social health, and they can only be cured by eradicating 
the fundamental causes, not by driving the patients about by 
police officers. We have glanced above at the unedifying spec- 
tacle of a helpless Legislature rushing wildly about from archery 
grounds to gambling saloons, from authorised betting houses to 
racecourses, finishing up in despair in the open streets, with every 
‘ bookie’s ’ tout laughing at the law as he dodges round the corner 
with the betting money in his hand. 

One can scarcely blame the Committee when it shrugs its 
shoulders and decides, in substance, that if so many people will 
insist on making themselves foolish by betting, then let the State 
take what it can by a tax on this worthless luxury. A betting 
tax may even have, the optimists hope, a restraining influence by 
raising the price, as a tax on alcohol raises the price, and therefore 
lowers the consumption, of beer and spirits. 

But one can also sympathise with those who say that gambling 
is so clearly a game for the uneducated and the childish that the 
State should put it on one side, as beneath its dignity to make a 
revenue out of the hobbies of degenerates. It will, they say, be 
recognising vice. But we recognise gambling in dozens of laws 
already. We might have more objectionable forms of recognition 
than taxing it. Just as the extreme tax of the gallows is scarcely 
a recognition of vice, so a tax on betting cannot strictly be regarded 
as encouragement. 

Nevertheless, there is something in the argument that if 
gambling is a vice it should be extinguished, not taxed. To 
take an extreme case, if a future hard-pressed Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, at his wits’ end for a revenue, proposed to put a tax 
on the incomes of professional burglars, even the worldly-minded 
might hesitate as to its propriety ; while the Chancellor, with 
professional pride in his own craft of finance, might even find 
himself secretly praying that his new victims might have a 
successful season and get into the super-tax list. 

Anyhow, the philosophical mind will see that the betting tax 
problem is not at all simple. On the mere material point, 
the possibility of its enforcement, there are troublesome doubts. 
The Committee proposes to make street betting entirely illegal ; 
and having thus, so it hopes, driven betting into registered book- 
makers’ offices, it would then tax, at the rate of 2} per cent., all 
the bets that pass through them. The weary sceptic will ask if 
there is any evidence that the public will obey the new law any 
more than it does the old one. There will be a much greater 
temptation for the police to take bribes, which will presumably 
be offered as one way of escaping the tax imposed on the licensed 
betting houses. 

In the Australian colonies they have tried to meet the diffi- 
culty by a miraculous scientific invention called the totalisator. 
This ingenious instrument is declared by law to be practically the 
only legal place for public betting. It reduces the system to the 
simplest procedure. All that is needed is sufficient intelligence 
to ask a clerk for a ticket with the name of the horse one intends 
to back, then put it into a slot in the totalisator, which, by some 
mysterious process of the higher mathematics, immediately 
announces to the onlookers the total amount staked, the odds, 
and everything else that has gone into the machine. In a few 
minutes after the race it disgorges its receipts to the winners in 
proportion to their bets. It thus reduces the gambler to the level 
of a mental deficient, and carries man another step towards the 
great Paradise where he need no longer think at all. The totali- 
sator is, in short, the latest triumph of science. It is an admirable 
way of bringing betting within the powers of the inmates of a 
lunatic asylum. But that is scarcely the true end of reform. 

People will cease wasting their time and money on backing 
horses when, and not until, their minds are filled with more 
exciting and more amusing desires. Until then the wiser citizen 
will not attach too much importance, one way or another, to the 
manipulations of the Treasury in search of a revenue. As to the 
moral issues involved, he will not be aroused to enthusiasm by 
proposals to send honest bookmakers to prison, while successful 
gamblers on the Stock Exchange can have reasonable hopes of 
going to the House of Lords. If it comes to morals, it is surely 
as great a social transgression to supply tenth-rate sensational 
fiction to the suburbs as to quote a fair price on the Derby to 
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the slums. The day may even come when a wise Government 
will declare all betting legal, and use the police instead in seizing 
young ladies’ magazines as improper literature. There are many 
‘ best sellers’ that have done more harm to the standard of our 
civilisation than a day on the Epsom Downs with ‘ bookies.’ So 
hard is it to find the roots of evil. 

G. R. STrRLiInGc TAYLOR, 
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RUGBY FOOTBALL TO-DAY 
~ 


THE remarkable boom in Rugby Football witnessed during the 
last few years has attracted universal attention, but the equally 
remarkable changes that have come over the game itself during 
the same period appear to have been largely ignored. The 
grounds are packed to congestion ; the papers give a prominent 
place to all Rugby news, but few people have stopped to consider 
where the modern tendencies are leading us, or indeed where they 
have already led. . Yet it is no great exaggeration to say that in 
the game itself an actual revolution has taken place, and this 
revolution has not been engineered by Rugby Union officialdom, 
or even by the clubs that play Rugby, but by unofficial pressure 
from the outside. 

If an International player of the ’eighties were asked to give 
his impressions of a modern game of Rugby as compared with the 
games of his day, he would probably comment first on the change 
in the number and type of the spectators who now frequent great 
matches ; he might then go on to note the open nature of the 
modern game and the very high scoring that results from it ; 
and, if his criticisms extended any distance below the surface, he 
might perhaps draw attention to the different spirit in which the 
game itself is played. There are other minor points also, with 
which I propose to deal in this article. 

But first as regards the spectators: their advent in such 
numbers has meant huge gates and consequently much more 
comfortable accommodation. Visitors from the country, if they 
want to watch a big match, do not have to choose between a 
covered seat in an impossible corner of the ground or the chance 
of sitting it out in the open with rain pouring down their necks 
for an hour and a half—the other side of which picture is that, 
unless you know you will be able to be present months before, you 
may not be able to get any accommodation at all owing to the 
number of people who will want to see the match. And these 
spectators are not, as in former times, players or ex-players who 
know the small points of the game; they are largely people who 
are there because it is the fashionable thing to do. They only 
appreciate the more obvious and more showy manceuvres, and 
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it is to them that we owe the far too prevaleat fashion of disputing 
the decisions of the referee. I heard this done &t Twickenham for 
the first time about ‘four _years ‘ago, and it was started by a 
spectator wic’ ‘clearly knew nothing of thé game. It is but a 
short step frorh’ ‘disputing the -refereé to: intimidation, and on 
some grounds this has ‘alread’ come. These spectators too, 
presumably because they pay the piper, are beginning also to 
try to call the tune; they have got hold of a silly phrase ‘ give 
the ball plenty of air,’ and seem bent on branding anything except 
perpetual pitch and toss as ‘ unsporting.’ If a side has no good 
three-quarters but a good pack, it is expected, nevertheless, to 
play an outside game and lose its match to please them ! 

And having now come to this question of more open play, 
I would say that, since Rugby was in its origin a school game, and 
since it is one of the main instruments to which schoolmasters 
look to heip in the formation of character, much that is here 
written is avowedly written from an educational point of view ; 
but let no one set me down as an antediluvian supporter of the 
old-fashioned forward game. I was, as a fact, thirty years ago 
quite unpopular with a certain London club because I was an 
advocate of outside play. It may be admitted at once that an 
open game is interesting and exciting to watch. It is also easy 
of comprehension by the vulgar, and I have no desire whatever to 
see a return to the antique scrum as the staple feature of the play. 
But I would plead for more variety, since just as in cricket 
perpetual hitting can be almost as tiresome as stonewalling, so 
these incessant bouts of machine-like passing leave me a trifle 
chilly after a time. A loose forward rush, or even a solid wheel, 
should be accepted occasionally, if only as a foil to set off the 
sparkling brilliance of a passing bout. 

Some of the objections to the present very fast game are 
obvious. The extra number of collisions in the open have 
undoubtedly increased the number of accidents. The old scrums 
looked fearful, but they were not what they looked; people 
were moving too slowly to hurt one another. It is the meeting 
of players at full speed that produces accidents, and now that 
forwards are becoming ‘ extra threes ’ such meetings are far more 
frequent than they were. Yet there is no deliberate facing of 
danger ; it comes too suddenly for that. 

Again, such fast play must put a far greater strain on the heart 
than the play of even five years ago. This strain is, I am con- 
vinced, very serious in the case of growing boys, and as soon 
as the doctors have grasped this fact we may well have a crusade 
against Rugby, which, combined with the great effort made at the 
recent Headmasters’ Conference to induce schools to return to 
Association, might do a great deal of harm. It is also obvious 
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that the faster the game the more does training count, and the 
more hard training that is required the less is likely to be seen of 
the real amateur, the man who plays merely for sport and cannot 
be bothered to keep in training like a prizefighter. Perhaps it 
was not a mere coincidence that before the last ’Varsity match a 
paper cheerfully referred to the two teams as ‘these young 
gladiators.’ Yet I do not wish to emphasise the danger of 
professionalism—in this connexion, at all events. 

To come to the less obvious but no less serious objections. I 
wish first to suggest that the weak spot of this incessant outside 
play is the fact that it favours the stronger side too much and 
therefore tends to runaway wins. I take it the essence of a good 
sporting encounter lies in getting an even fight with the result 
in doubt as long as possible, the best of all such fights being the 
one in which a weaker side is by abnormal efforts holding its own 
against one that is superior in weight and pace. Until recently it 
was possible for the weaker side, if inspired with a fine enough 
spirit, and if it displayed the better strategy, to put up a fight 
against very considerable odds; but since the new rule, or new 
interpretation of the rule, about a tackle has come into force, the 
fight against odds has become almost an impossibility, because if a 
player is allowed to pass the ball after being brought to the 
ground, the attack becomes so incessant that the defenders are run 
off their legs and cease to be physically capable of producing the 
extra bit of spring that means just stopping instead of just missing 
a man. 

It follows that when once a side has got a certain distance ahead 
it can do almost what it likes with the weaker team, as witness the 
last Varsity match, a miserable affair to watch for anyone except 
a rabid partisan. Before the change in the rule ’ Varsity matches 
were almost always interesting till the finish, but I fancy easy 
wins will be far commoner in the future. These easy wins, 
besides providing poor fare for a real sportsman, are most decep- 
tive tests for the International Selection Committee. What I may 
perhaps call the ‘ lambkin ’ type of three-quarter is in his element 
the moment the game is won, and it is only a matter of ‘ piling 
up the points.’ He will gambol with great effect amidst a beaten 
side, though he may be quite incapable of getting a decisive try 
in the critical stages of an even fight : the quondam lamb becomes 
the lion of the piece and selectors do not always realise the cause. 

I will pass now to a feature of the modern game which perhaps 
more than any other is calculated to raise the ire of a school- 
master—lI refer to the treatment of the man who falls on the ball. 
From the educational point of view there is nothing in the game 
to touch ‘ falling,’ as anybody may see who sets out to coach 
beginners. Very few boys do it naturally, and the face of a boy 
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screwing himself up to do his first ‘ fall’ is an index of its value 
as a developer of pluck. A reputation for ‘ falling ’ would at one 
time get a man into a good team, and rightly so. But how stands 
it now? Falling, it has been discovered, temporarily interferes 
with the sacred duty of ‘ airing the ball,’ and @ bas the faller is the 
secret thought of everyone, though people do not actually utter 
it and the ruies have not openly eliminated him. No, Rugby still 
professes to encourage pluck, so he must be got rid of by subter- 
ranean means. The players do their share by showering hacks 
upon his ribs—they can show their valour safely by hacking a man 
who is down—and the referees are worse still; they may have 
ignored deliberate offside play by famous wing forwards or jabs 
under the chin out of touch, but here is a real felon to be dealt 
with : now is the time to give a popular free kick and get a news- 
paper puff next day as a reward, and, unless more than six burly 
forwards are actually sitting on the unhappy offender’s corpse, a 
free kick, possibly in front of goal, will ensue. It follows from all 
this that falling on the ball hardly pays nowadays; you take a 
big risk to check the opposing attack and give your backs the 
time to recover their defensive positions, but the rules as adminis- 
tered prevent your opponents being checked. I believe it would 
be a more paying policy to kick the ball back to a ‘ three,’ soccer 
fashion, and chance his muffing it. 

But, as if it were not enough to deprive us of the ‘ fall,’ this 
modern refereeing is in a fair way to deprive us of low tackling as 
well. There is not really much use in springing at the legs of a 
runner if, when you have brought him down, he may pass the ball 
off the ground to another runner, who will canter in behind the 
posts. I recently saw a small player by a glorious spring land on 
the ankles of a strong runner and bring him down. Result— 
small player carried off to the pavilion with concussion ; attendant 
‘three’ walked in unopposed! When this fact has penetrated 
the British brain we shall have an era of high tackling ‘ because it 
pays.’ 

Now a very simple remedy could end all these evils at one 
blow, and, though the suggestion may sound like blasphemy to 
some ears, I propose to make it, nevertheless—after a fall on the 
ball, or a tackle that brings down the runner, there should be, as 
in olden days, a formed-up scrum! ‘ The cloven hoof at last,’ I 
can hear someone exclaiming ; but just think out what it means. 
It does not mean doing away with outside play and returning to 
tight scrummaging ; we have dozens of such scrummages as it is, 
and nearly all end in the same way—the forwards heel the ball 
directly it is put in and off starts another passing bout. Yes, but 
this time with the defending backs in position and fortified by the 
breather that will enable them to oppose a sound defence. It will 
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be necessary to pass someone before a try can be obtained, and 
we shall get back to the days of lower scoring with the issue 
trembling in the balance till the end. 

And what should we lose? Well, nothing that matters in the 
least. At present we are sacrificing the best points of a fine game 
for a craze, disastrous from every point of view save that of the 
non-Rugger spectator. Why on earth should everything be 
sacrificed for him ? 

Having embarked on a programme of reaction, I feel that I 
may as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb. There are other 
matters that might be reconsidered by our legislators. 

These unspeakable free kicks! Why, because it is impossible 
to play certain clubs without their aid, should ordinary sporting 
sides have their matches spoilt by their interposition? I remem- 
ber the time when, if the opposing ‘ half’ got offside, you asked 
the opposing captain to keep him back and he did so, and even 
now I think that captains might with advantage be allowed 
to contract out of goals from free kicks. There is no sort of 
pleasure in winning by them, and the direct result of their 
introduction is the modern idea, as expressed by a player in a 
leading club, that you can ‘ play as much offside as the referee 
will let you ’ ! 

I heard a man say recently, ‘On the whole, the advantage 
rule has been a mistake.’ I am inclined to agree: it makes the 
game more fluky and far more irritating, especially in the hands 
of a self-advertising referee ; it should apply only to an intentional 
hand forward. In days when ‘ internationals’ are as handy with 
their fists and teeth as with their feet nothing should be done to 
upset the serenity of these great men. The working of the 
advantage rule, though perfect in theory, is often upsetting in the 
field; we did better without it. We also did better when a 
‘ tackle ’’ was defined as having two hands on the ball. This was 
not perfect either in theory or practice, but it worked better than 
anything that has been evolved since. Everyone then knew what 
a tackle was; now a tackle is what a referee chooses to make it. 
It may mean one thing in the North, another in the West and a 
third in the South, and this again leads to bad blood and makes 
the result of a match more fluky. 

I think also that, to avoid free kicks, forwards should again be 
allowed to put their feet up before the ball is in. If it leads to 
foul play, the offenders should be sent off, and I do not think it 
would necessarily waste more time than at present. In any case, 
a goal scored off a free kick for ‘foot up’ is the most irritating 
of all, since a man may raise his foot quite against his will if his 
side is being shoved just as the ball comes in. If the present rule 
is to remain, I suggest that players should wait till the ball has 
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touched the ground in the scrum before raising a foot.. This would 
be more definite, at all events. 

Wing forwards, licensed and otherwise, have played a 
prominent part on the Rugby stage in recent years. Their 
presence obviously tends to unfair play and disputing, but, though 
I do not like them, I see no chance of getting rid of them except by 
depreciating their value. I will point out one or two facts in 
this connexion. One of their chief functions is, I believe, to get 
on to the opposing backs and break up their attack, which, by 
the wav’, ought surely to be made illegal on the ground that it 
stops the airing of the ball. However that may be, the programme 
completely fizzles out if the opposing stand-off half has the 
gumption to stand really deep, as Kittermaster did in the ’Varsity 
match of 1924, in which contest the Cambridge wingers played a 
singularly innocuous part. When Cambridge in that match took 
the field, I prophesied a win for them on appearances ; but when 
the first scrum formed up, and I beheld two massive sterns erected 
at right angles to those of the other six, I at once told my com- 
panion that I revoked, my idea being that the Oxford eight would 
hold the Cambridge six well enough to give sufficient chances to 
their backs. They did so and the backs took them. 

If halves will only stand deep I believe it will gradually come 
to be recognised that wingers are not worth playing. Assuming 
the other eight to be all honest players, it means that eight men 
are shoving solidly against six, and in the second half they will 
wear them down, after which all manner of things are apt to 
happen in a very short time. The wingers must have done more 
than is generally the case in actual scoring early in the game if they 
are to make up for causing a general collapse in the second half. 
Again, how often does a winger annex a ball which but for him 
would have reached his faster threes? And how often does his 
side actually get the try, which might well have been gained by 
the faster players that he has forestalled? Captains should 
seriously think out this question of wingers ; it would be a good 
plan to keep account of their actual achievements. At present 
they are merely disliked as pilferers of the plums provided 
by other players’ honest work, but this is apparently not enough 
to discredit them. 

As regards the pack, though no one has yet patented a ‘ cluni- 
meter,’ it is becoming the fashion to choose forwards not for 
all-round ability, but because they fit into certain places in the 
scrum. It is quite true that some forwards fit in nowhere and do 
upset a pack, but they are exceptional. The good player of 
average adaptability can fit in anywhere, except, perhaps, as a 
‘ hooker,’ and it is best to choose all-rounders and give them a bit 
of drill before the match. 
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The new system tends to ignore grit and the match tempera- 
ment—two most important qualifications. 

May I sum up by saying that we can pay too dearly for a 
spectacle ; that, since the essence of a sporting encounter is not an 
exhibition of pace or tactics but a fair fight between equals, the 
rules should so far as possible favour the weaker side; that the 
man-making rather than the spectatorial side of the game should 
be fostered ; and that, as we are a phrase-ridden nation at the 
moment, someone should begin by coining a phrase to make 
‘ falling ’ popular ? 

I have written as I have done in the hope that modern 
developments have come about, so to speak, unawares, and that 
if people will only think them out they will realise that they are 
unworthy of a sporting race, and that this last alteration in the 
interpretation of a ‘tackle’ has in particular done a world of 
harm. There are other sports in which skill and pace can be 
exhibited, but ‘ Rugger ’ has so far been the nurse of men as well 
as players, and from the educational point of view its value has 
been untold. Why need people tinker with it and eliminate the 
very features which are specially worthy to be retained ? 


E. C. ARNOLD. 
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BIRD SONG 


In this country, where most of our birds are sombre in plumage, 
it is usually by their songs that our attention is drawn to them. 
True, the kingfisher’s cobalt and emerald livery may flash upon 
us as it wings its headlong flight over river or mere, but it is 
only in a bright light that its lustre attains complete beauty ; 
and only under these conditions do the patches of azure on the 
jay’s shoulder and the violet and green reflections on the magpie’s 
wings strike the eye. The golden oriole would be a brilliant object 
were it ever allowed to establish itself here, but ‘ sportsmen,’ 
working on the principle of ‘ There’s a strange bird ; let’s shoot 
it,’ and the tribe of jackdaw-collectors, ensure its rarity. Gold- 
finches’ glittering wings show up amid crimson thistle crowns, 
and the white rump of the wheatear flickers as it flies across the 
sand dunes or a sweep of purple heather. The gulls, in whose 
plumage white predominates, attract attention through the eye 
as much as through the ear. But, generally speaking, British 
birds are inconspicuous. 

So much has been written about bird song that it may seem 
impertinent to add to the existing literature. But every field 
naturalist gleans a few fresh facts—here a little and there a little ; 
also, the appeal made by song to different temperaments has an 
infinite variety. A dozen individuals may listen to a nightingale, 
but the effect upon their respective temperaments will not be the 
same: to the cockney the music may be simply ‘a sparrer ’oller- 
ing’ ; for the poet it hints at strains even more lovely—to him 
‘heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard are sweeter’; the 
musician marvels at those bravura passages which defeat musical 
notation ; to the bird-lover it is a never-ending wonder and delight. 
Yet all these diverse impressions have their interest. 

Theories as to the origin of bird song are many. As Professor 
J. Arthur Thomson has pointed out, there is no voice among 
invertebrates ; the instrumental music of insects is mechanical. 
The grasshopper produces its cheerful noise by rubbing certain 
knobs on its hind legs against a portion of its upper wings. The 
‘ chirrup ’ of locusts and crickets arises from friction. To quote 
Professor Thomson, ‘birds inherited their voice ... from 
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reptilian ancestors,’ and have ‘ reinvested this legacy.’ Doubtless 
call-notes—the signals by means of which one bird communicates 
with another—are the source from which bird song has evolved. 
Some of these are obviously hereditary and instinctive. They 
are (e.g., in the case of the lapwing) uttered by young birds while 
still in the egg. The songs of some of the British species have not 
éven now progressed much beyond a repetition of such notes ; 
that of the goldcrest, for instance, is simply its call reiterated. 
The tree-creeper’s ditty, a thin quavering pipe, is founded on its 
feeble call, ‘ tsee tsee,’ though it is true that there are added 
embellishments. The cirl-bunting and the corncrake afford further 
instances of songs which consist of a succession of simple notes. 

The similarity of call and alarm notes in birds belonging to the 
same species argues a common origin. The wood-warbler, when 
one is near the nest, utters a note which is more appealing in its 
plaintiveness than that of the chiffchaff, whose word of protest 
under similar circumstances is, again, more tearful than that of 
the willow-wren. The common whitethroat greets your presence 
with a churr which is obviously a curse ; the lesser whitethroat’s 
‘tchik ’ is a more feminine expletive, a ‘ sarcenet ’ oath, such as 
Hotspur bade his lady leave ‘to velvet guards and Sunday- 
citizens.’ But all these warbler call-notes are similar in type. 
The objurgations of the crow tribe have a distinct family resem- 
blance—their mouths are full of cursing and bitterness; but the 
raven’s curse is deeper and more awesome than the hoarse impre- 
cation of the carrion crow: the raven, when it swears, does it 
like a gentleman ; his cousin’s remarks recall a Thames bargee or 
an habitué of Billingsgate. The rook’s caw has sweet reasonable- 
ness in it compared with the notes of either crow or raven: as 
for jackdaw, jay and magpie, there is a comic element in their 
villainous jargon; they will never make your flesh creep as a 
raven can, but their remarks are distinctly corvine. 

Again, there is an affinity between the calls of chaffinch and 
brambling. The screams of peregrine and merlin are also very 
similar, though the merlin’s is more shrill: a kestrel’s ‘ kee kee,’ 
though less virulent, bespeaks its consanguinity with both. The 
call-notes of the buntings—corn, yellow, and cirl—resemble each 
other closely. It is hardly necessary to comment on the likeness 
between the angry chatter of the thrushes—blackbird, song and 
mistle thrush, ring-ousel, and fieldfare. The redwing’s note, 
though softer, is still specifically thrushlike. The conversation 
of the tits, though bewildering, is all in the dialect of their clan. 

The same likeness also appears in songs of birds of the same 
or nearly allied families, though, as song marks a higher stage of 
evolution, there is usually here a greater divergence. But even 
the songs of cirl-bunting and yellow-hammer are very much alike ; 
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when the latter omits the ‘ cheese’ ending it is often difficult to 
be sure which is which. To one good observer the cirl’s notes 
sound more distinct ; but, in fact, the tempo of his phrase is varied. 
Most cirl-buntings known to me inhabit Somerset, where we do 
not believe in indecent haste, and it may be that they have un- 
consciously assimilated the charming but easy-going ways of the 
Wessex folk. Most of the warblers have songs which approxi- 
mate to each other, both in theme and method of delivery. The 
rapid, rippling passages which make up the music of blackcap and 
garden-warbler are so much alike that it sometimes puzzles even 
an expert to say at once to which bird he is listening; the shrill 
crescendo which ends the blackcap’s carol usually puts his iden- 
tity beyond all doubt, even if he is invisible, but occasionally one 
meets with a garden-warbler whose pitch and timbre make one 
hesitate until one has got a view of him. The songs of the 
whitethroats, common and lesser, have a marked cousinly con- 
nection : both clearly belong to the warbler family ; in fact, the 
low warble of the latter—a clarinet solo molto p1ano—sounds very 
like the garden-warbler’s flute. I once heard an American say, 
in praise of his wife’s proficiency in French, ‘ I guess she sputters 
it at ’em pretty quick.’ The same might be said of the white- 
throats—they babble confusedly. To parody Dryden : 


The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 
But whitethroats never deviate into sense. 


But in his well-known ‘rattle’ note the lesser whitethroat is 
curiously unlike a warbler—it is nearer to chaffinch or cirl-bunting 
music ; indeed, when this bunting and a lesser whitethroat were 
both giving tongue in my garden this summer, I had to listen very 
carefully in order to separate them. Sedge and reed warblers, 
too, chuckle in distinctly warbler modes, though the reed bird’s 
small talk is more liquid and mellifluous than the sedge’s chatter ; 
both play reed instruments, but the one prefers the ‘ cor anglais’ 
and the other a miniature and etherealised bassoon. 

The songs of the various members of the thrush clan, though 
they vary far more than do their respective call-notes, show an 
obvious cousinship. If the throstle is the most brilliant per- 
former of this group—his art is that of a virtwoso—the blackbird, 
to many ears, tunes a sweeter, simpler melody ; one might call 
him a naive folk-song singer. The stormcock’s rather monotonous 
strains are a connecting link between the two, while the ring- 
ousel trolls a robustious ballad such as one would expect from the 
throat of a blackbird who has deserted the copses and lush 
meadows of the plain for stark tors and lonely moorland spaces. 

The ‘ territorial’ theory of bird song has been worked out 
exhaustively by Mr. H. Eliot Howard. 
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Song {he says] in its full development belongs . . . to the season of 
reproduction ; it is heard at the dawn of the seasonal sexual process, and 
is the most conspicuous outward manifestation of the internal organic 
changes which ultimately lead to reproduction. ... The male whilst 
travelling to its breeding grounds, and, even after its arrival, whilst in 
search of a territory, sings but little. . . . Yet, when a suitable territory is 
eventually secured, .. . it . . . advertises its presence by a song uttered 
with such perseverance as to suggest that the end is at length attained. 
Hence . . . the instinct of song seems to be related to the establishment 
of a territory. 


By song the male announces his presence to and attracts the 
female. This idea is beautifully expressed in Walt Whitman’s 
well-known poem—though there the ‘ he-bird ’ was calling in vain 
for his dead mate. 


Loud ! loud! loud ! 
High and clear I shoot my voice over the waves ; 
Surely you must know who is here, is here ; 

You must know who I am, my love. 


And, of course, ‘ territorial’ song also acts as a warning to 
other males that the singer has pegged out his claim and that 
‘trespassers will be prosecuted’ after the avian fashion, with 
beak and claws. 

Song among birds is, of course, mainly the prerogative of the 
male sex. A careful observer has recorded that the female robin 
occasionally sings, and I myself have heard and seen hen wood- 
larks and blackcaps pipe a few notes, but, so far as our present 
knowledge goes, these are exceptions. 

The influence of imitation or mimicry in the evolution of bird 
song was discussed in great detail and with a wealth of examples 
by the late Mr. C. A. Witchell in his book The Evolution of Bird 
Song. He gives many instances of caged birds imitating the songs 
of other species, and records similar characteristics in the songs of 
wild birds. 

One may doubt whether the imitations by caged birds of the 
songs of others confined near them are of much value in deter- 
mining how far imitation affects the origin of bird song. Birds 
in a cage are not in their natural surroundings, and the presence 
of other prisoners gives them opportunities of copying songs with 
which they would not otherwise become acquainted. But some 
species are well-known mimics, even when living their natural 
lives in the wild. W. H. Hudson in his Adventures among Birds 
has a charming chapter on ‘ The Marsh Warbler’s Music.’ 

Listening to the marsh warbler at some distance, [he writes] it seemed 
to me at first that he sang his own song interspersed with imitations, that 
the borrowed songs and phrases were selections which accorded best with 
his own notes, so that the whole performance was like some ever-varying 
melody. On closer acquaintance, I found that the performance was 


mainly or nearly all imitations in which the loud, harsh and guttural 
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sounds were subdued and softened—that the mocker’s native, silvery 
sweetness had in some degree been imparted to all of them. 


He goes on to enumerate over twenty species whose songs and 
calls he recognised in the marsh-warbler’s song. A certain type of 
ornithologist has, of late, begun to decry Hudson’s knowledge of 
British birds. If anyone compares his chapter on the marsh- 
warbler with some purely scientific description of the same 
species, he will, I am sure, gain from this ‘ignorant’ writer an 
intimate knowledge of the real bird for which he will look in vain 
in the scientific essay. Hudson’s birds live for us because he loved 
them alive, not dead. 

The sedge-warbler is also a well-known mimic. One to which 
I listened for ten minutes last summer introduced into his song 
the scold of the common wren, the chitter of the house-sparrow, 
portions of the skylark’s carol, the call-notes of the brown linnet 
and dunnock, the shake of the nightingale, the alarm note of the 
swallow, the chaffinch’s ‘ spink,’ and the ‘ tchink, tchink’ of a 
blackbird which thinks it has seen a ghost at dusk. All these 
birds were quite common in the neighbourhood; in fact, a 
nightingale was singing intermittently from the copse on whose 
border the sedge-warbler was performing. 

Starlings, too, are accomplished ventriloquists. One in my 
garden constantly imitated the blackbird’s song; another would 
occasionally hoot like a brown owl. The curlew’s weird, wild 
whistle evidently appeals to this species ; I have on several occa- 
sions heard starlings reproduce it. The ‘ tchack’ of the jackdaw, 
the mad laughter of the yaffle, the spring call of the lapwing, they 
can copy to perfection. When living in a part of Cheshire where 
the buzzard is practically unknown I was surprised one morning 
to hear its peevish ‘ pee-ou’ from an oak some 30 yards away. A 
starling had imitated it to the life. On another occasion this 
clown among birds again made a fool of me. The common sand- 
piper is a migrant which reaches Cheshire about the middle of 
April. I was therefore puzzled to hear its call from my bedroom 
window so early as February 22, until I saw a particularly roguish 
‘ shepster ’ (to use its Cheshire name) gurgling and chuckling from 
the top of a chimney near-by, enjoying the joke it had played 
upon my too credulous self. 

The blackbird is less famous as a mimetic artist, though 
Witchell records his imitation of the crowing of a barndoor cock 
and the cries of some dozen other species. One May evening I 
heard a green woodpecker’s laugh in an elm in front of me: I 
raised my field-glasses, hoping to catch a glimpse of this ever- 
attractive humorist, but I could see only a blackbird; as I 
admired his glistening black plumage I was amazed to see him 
throw back his head and give vent to a perfect peal of yaffle 
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laughter, ending, however, in his own inconsequential cadence. 
Soon he flew further off, and, in the distance, repeated the joke 
to his friends. I had before this heard what I thought was a 
green woodpecker near the spot, but I am wondering now how 
often this ouzel-cock may have deceived me. 

The song-thrush’s imitative bent is better known. Witchell 
listened to fifty thrushes in fourteen months, and heard 1120 
phrases ‘which seemingly contained some recognisable imita- 
tions.’ A song-thrush singing in the same thicket as a nightingale 
last June copied the ‘ foreign singer’s ’ throbbing trill so well that 
it was puzzling to decide which bird was singing ; in his attempts 
to emulate that long-drawn, low, plaintive wail of the nightingale 
—a phrase which, to my mind, puts him in a class by himself 
among British songsters—the thrush was less successful ; his note 
was higher in pitch, and, perhaps for that reason, failed quite to 
make one’s heart-strings tremble. Another thrush, in a Cheshire 
wood, constantly introduced into his song the ‘ bubble’ note of 
the hen cuckoo. I have heard one suddenly shout the curlew’s 
danger cry, which sounds like ‘ pereék.’ A chaffinch will utter the 
nuthatch’s well-known whistle as a prelude to his song, and a 
robin intersperse the common whitethroat’s chuckle among his 
own melodies. I have also noticed affinities in the songs of some 
common redstarts to those of chaffinch, blackbird and redbreast, 
and have heard a robin imitate the call of a cock redstart and the 
song of the common whitethroat. The young buzzard has a cry 
which is so like a rabbit caught in a trap that I have been quite 
deceived : indeed, I was going into a copse to look for the rabbit, 
when suddenly the buzzard flew over my head, crying, and showed 
me my error. 

Witchell, rather tentatively, asks whether it is not possible 
that many wild birds have unconsciously learnt to imitate sounds 
persistent in their neighbourhood, and that these sounds have 
been, partly by filial mimicry, partly by voluntary imitation, 
gradually reproduced in their songs. He points out that several 
birds of the duck family, for instance the sheld-duck and wigeon, 
have whistling cries; and so has the whooper-swan: the sound 
of its wings can be heard at some distance. Birds accustomed to 
long flights and to a life in lonely places would, he thought, 
observe sounds caused by flight, especially at the times of migra- 
tion. He alludes to the likeness of the cries of owls to the 
moaning of the wind in the hollow trees which they frequent. 
Robins, wrens, hedge-sparrows, blackbirds and blackcaps might, 
he surmised, have acquired their music partly through the 
influence of the murmurs and gurgles of rippling streams. 

Every field naturalist must often have noticed this resemblance 
of bird song to elemental sounds. The song of the goldfinch is like 
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golden rain falling upon smooth waters ; and some of the brown 
linnet’s notes suggest the same imagery, only his, perhaps, are 
silver rather than gold. The whinchat’s delicate warble has the 
same delightful ‘ raindrop ’ quality ; Hudson described the song 
as ‘a mere drop of sound, yet to all other bird sounds about it 
like the drop of dew or rain among many other crystal, colourless 
drops,’ which catches the light at the right angle and shines with 
loveliest colour. The dipper spends as much of his time in the 
water as on land or in the air: it is not wonderful to find that 
his song is such a perfect imitation of the rippling, gurgling chatter 
of the swift-flowing mountain rills which he loves, and, at times, 
his song is almost as unintermittent as the brook’s, which goes on 
forever ; I have heard one sing without perceptible pause for three 
minutes on end. The grasshopper-warbler, of course, takes his 
name from the similarity of his song to that of the insect. Witchell 
points out that the young of this species, and also of the yellow 
and cirl buntings, have ample opportunity, during their infancy, 
of hearing the notes of grasshoppers and crickets, and suggested 
that their songs might be imitations of these cheerful chirrupings. 
The alarm notes of stonechat and wheatear resemble the sound 
made by one stone striking another; both these birds inhabit 
places where 
The stones falling, 
Fill empty gorge on gorge with echoes calling. 


Witchell also studied the subject of the musical phrases in the 
songs of birds. It is, he says, easy to record ‘ the intervals ex- 
pressed in limited cries, though, of course, with only approximate 
accuracy, for the birds have no knowledge of our scale of music.’ 
Whether it might be possible to score bird song more precisely if 
one were acquainted with Indian music, which has twenty-two 
intervals in its octave, I cannot say ; Mr. W. H. Davies’ mariner 
told how ‘ the strange Chinese,’ another Oriental race, ‘ conversed 
much as our homely blackbirds sing’ ; but he was ‘a damn bad 
sailor and a landshark too’: hardly a reliable witness! Witchell 
recognised the impossibility, in the case of birds which sing long, 
rapid passages, of setting down their songs in musical notation, 
but he did capture musical phrases in the songs of several species, 
and as many as seventy-six in those of thirty different blackbirds. 
But it must be confessed that some of the phrases convey very 
little bird melody to the ear when played on piano or violin. 
Figuratively, one may liken birds’ notes to various instruments of 
music, but I know of none which really attains the peculiar timbre 
of avian voices, though the ‘ gentle-sounding flute ’ is capable of 


giving some bird notes with considerable verisimilitude. 
The difficulty of reproducing their songs in terms of human 
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speech is equally insurmountable. It is significant that few 
British birds are named from their songs or calls. True, the cuckoo 
does say ‘cuckoo’ unmistakably, and the lapwing ‘ peewit ’; 
‘u-tick,’ the Cheshire name for whinchat, is exactly its alarm note. 
One could recognise the chiffchaff from his oft-repeated solo on 
two notes, but I can hear very little ‘ch’ in them. Translations 
of bird music into bird language are, in only a few instances, satis- 
factory, and this is not strange when one remembers that birds do 
not produce sounds in the larynx, but in a special organ, the 
syrinx. I recognised the quail’s call the first time I heard it as 
‘wet-my-lips,’ or ‘ wet-my-feet,’ which is perhaps nearer the 
original. The ringdove’s ‘ take two cows, David, take ’ is certainly 
very happy, much more so, to my ear, than the alleged ‘ little-bit- 
of-bread-and-no-cheese’ of the yellow-hammer, which makes 
considerable demands on the imagination; and so does ‘ in- 
another-month-will-come-a-wheatear’ for the chaffinch’s song. 
An Artois peasant rendered it to a friend of mine as ‘ J’avais ung 
tout p’tit, p’tit, p’tit catiaou [chateau] ’—quite a good interpreta- 
tion ; but French patois is more plastic than English. 

Witchell thought that birds such as the thrush and blackbird 
had acquired their musical passages by imitation during their age- 
long association with the human race in fields, villages and country 
towns. But, as W. H. Hudson pointed out when commenting on 
this theory, some of our song birds ‘ are imitative in a much higher 
degree than the blackbird, yet never come near to human music 
in their songs.’ He believed that the blackbird sang such phrases 
naturally, because it is his nature to. He 


throws out his notes anyhow, until in this haphazard way he hits on 
a sequence of notes, or phrase, that pleases him, and practises it with 
variations. Finally, he may get fond of it, and go on repeating it for days 
or weeks. Every individual singer is, so to speak, his own composer. 


He goes on to recall ‘ a blackbird of genius ’ he once heard in the 
New Forest. 


This bird did not repeat a strain with some slight variation, . . . but 
sang differently every time, or varied the strain so greatly as to make it 
appear like a new melody on each repetition, yet every one of its strains 
could have been set down in musical notation. . . . No person . . . could 
believe that these strains were borrowed. They were too many, and they 
came as spontaneously as water gushing from a rock. 


I believe that Hudson was right. It is true that some of 
Witchell’s collected blackbird phrases are ‘ musical’ to our ears 
(many of them are very like bugle calls, which, fluted by a black- 
bird, could summon only elfin hosts), and he also records a starling 
imitating a parrot that whistled the four notes of the common 
chord ; yet, for all that, it is a comparatively rare thing to hear 
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wild birds sing a phrase which is a recognisable imitation of man- 
made melody. We humans do not know 
The dialect they speak, whose melodies 
Alone are the interpreters of thought, 


Whose household words are songs in many keys, 
Sweeter than instrument of man e’er caught. 


I have notes of a good many musical phrases heard in bird 
songs, but the only one which approaches a ‘ tune’ is this crow of 


a barndoor cock : 
faa 


The notes are the same as the opening bar of a dance tune 
popular in the early days of this century. As this rooster crew 
outside a lonely cottage on the borders of Exmoor a year or two 
ago, the possibility of imitation is unlikely. The following are 
phrases from blackbird songs heard by me : 


Geter. 
(2) ! : _ 
= fee: 


No. I occasionally repeated the initial B natural at the end of 
the phrase, but this was usually omitted. The second bird some- 
times sang the three notes in the middle of a long ‘ unmusical’ 
passage, and sometimes separately. The third phrase was like a 
posthorn, and reminded one of Witchell’s ‘ bugle-call ’ blackbirds. 
All three birds were evidently fond of their little bit of melody 
and repeated it often, but the motifs sounded inconsequential, 
as all blackbirds’ songs do, and, after listening to them, the 
impression they left was that the singer had lit upon them by 
accident rather than by imitation. The same was the case with 
a musical phrase which I heard often repeated in the song of a 
mistle-thrush. 

It seems possible that both the ‘territorial’ and ‘ imitative’ 
theories of the origin and evolution of bird song are sound, in so 
far that both have played their part. But, whatever may be their 
history, there can be no doubt that their songs to-day are always 
the result of heightened emotion. This may arise from various 
causes, or a combination of several, but evidently the sex impulse 
is the strongest. The physical changes which take place in birds 
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as the breeding season approaches make them ‘ renew their old 
melodious madrigals of love’; at this season, if it be true that 
every flower enjoys the air it breathes, it is equally certain that 
every bird enjoys the song it sings. The strains that charm and 
delight us are ecstatic lyrics ; birds, like poets, sing ‘ because they 
must, and not because they will.’ The song of both is an imperfect 
effort to attain the unattainable, to express that ‘ something 
more ’ which cannot be told in words or music. Though the bird 
may not know it, this is the impulse that controls the evolution 
of his own and all other poetry. If the nightingale sang to 
Neanderthal man, we may surmise it was a less perfect lyric than 
that which he sings to us to-day. Perhaps the song which found 
a path ‘ through the sad heart of Ruth’ was not ‘ the self-same 
song’ which Keats heard that memorable night at Hampstead, 
but some simpler melody. 

With some birds it seems that this exuberance of joy can only 
be expressed by flight and song in combination: the skylark and 
woodlark are obvious instances, though both these also sing when 
stationary. Tree and meadow pipits descend in giddy spirals as 
they sing; whitethroats toss themselves deliriously aloft and 
bubble over ; the redshank literally dances in the air as he trills 
his love-melody. Others, who normally sing from a perch, such 
as song-thrush, blackbird, chaffinch and mistle-thrush, at this 
time cannot restrain their music even when on the wing. Some, 
darkness itself cannot silence: sedge-warblers, nightingales, and 
corncrakes are well-known night singers, but I have also heard 
the common wren shatter the silence of a June midnight with 
irrepressible music. 

Gradually, as the sex impulse gives way to the cares of a 
family, the choral symphony fades and wanes. The singers are 
fewer, and those who still gladden us have lost their verve. The 
glory has departed ; even the throstle cannot now ‘ recapture his 
first fine careless rapture.’ The willow-wren will warble on a 
sunny September morning, but it is a farewell song before his long 
journey southwards. In August the reed-warbler sings slowly 
and disjointedly, as though it were an effort: his voice is huskier 
and more squeaky ; it recalls the rustling of brown reeds when 
the ‘ sedge has wither’d from the lake, and no birds sing.’ Soon 
the cirl-bunting, that persistent optimist who stutters his staccato 
throughout the hottest August days, is the only bird voice left. 
The shortness of song’s duration is one of the tragedies of a bird- 
lover’s life! Never comes mid-June without regret that the few 
short weeks when song is at its zenith are over, and that fuller 
use has not been made of the opportunity to let bird music saturate 
and sink into the mind. " 

In autumn, though our migrant visitors have left or are leaving 
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us, there is a short revival, which, though it never attains to such 
a pitch of ecstasy as in the summer festival, has moments of great 
beauty. The woodlark’s renewed song in September vies even 
with his spring exultations ; the robin in October attunes his note 
delightfully to ‘ mists and mellow fruitfulness ’ and the patter of 
’ golden leaves as they fall. But, even in winter, bird song never 
dies. I have heard the songs of cirl-bunting, song-thrush, storm- 
cock and woodlark, and the laughter of the yaffle, in every month 
of the year. Even in November the dabchick whinnies cheerfully. 
I have known the ringdove suggest cattle stealing to David in 
December. Wrens, robins, and occasionally blackbirds, are winter 
singers, and so is the dipper. Chaffinches begin again in late 
January, and early February turns the thoughts of the yellow- 
hammer to ‘bread and no cheese.’ This winter music depends 
largely, of course, upon weather conditions. High wind with low 
temperature silences most singers ; cloud seems to depress others, 
but many birds sing in the rain ; calm, bright days always make 
some feathered optimist think that spring is here. 

The fact that birds sing after the breeding time is over shows 
clearly enough that love is not the only well-spring from which 
their song arises ; what these other emotions may be is bound to 
be largely a matter of supposition. Besides weather conditions 
and a plentiful supply of food, alarm is a powerful song stimulus. 
I once saw a kestrel stoop at a skylark: the hawk missed its 
quarry by a fraction of an inch ; immediately the skylark soared 
up and burst into full song. A fisherman friend once saw a hawk 
attack a dipper, which fell, partly stunned, into the water. He 
scared off the hawk, and the dipper floated downstream till it 
came to a stone, when it crawled out, gradually recovered, and 
finally broke into music. It is, of course, possible that the stimulus 
in both these cases may have been relief from danger, Birds 
which are good singers are volatile in temperament, and therefore 
likely to be easily influenced by environment—in fact, to possess 
in some measure the zsthetic sense ; hence they respond readily 
in song to any stimulus, pleasurable or otherwise, A stone thrown 
into a reed-bed makes all the sedge and reed warblers hysterical— 
“when the little heart is big, a little sets it off.’ 

It would be interesting to discover by a plebiscite of bird- 
lovers which was their favourite song. I suppose that where the 
nightingale is well known he would be universally given the first 
place: I should plump for him ; no British songster can match a 
good nightingale in richness and variety. But all nightingales do 
not sing equally well ; and a fine song-thrush may run an indifferent 
nightingale very close. W. H. Hudson, writing to me soon after 
his Adventures among Birds had been published, said that the book 
had brought him an astonishing number of letters from all parts 
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of the country, and most of the writers declared that the black- 
bird was their favourite songster. Before I had heard the wood- 
lark sing, I think I should have placed the blackbird second after 
the nightingale, but now, knowing and loving the woodlark’s 
musical powers so well, the blackbird must yield precedence to 
him. Probably our referendum would reveal some strange choices, 
but I can well imagine that some might give second, or even first, 
place to blackcap, garden-warbler, song-thrush, woodlark or 
skylark. Burroughs, the American naturalist, apparently put the 
willow-warbler very high in the scale. 


The song of the willow-warbler [he wrote] has a dying fall: no other bird 
song is so touching in this respect. It mounts up round and full, then runs 
down the scale and expires upon the air in a gentle murmur. 


All bird-lovers must have memories of bird song heard under 
ideal conditions, say at dawn or sunset or amid exquisite scenery, 
or when, for no discernible reason, except, perhaps, that one’s 
digestion was in perfect order, the mind was ‘ attunéd to the note 
of Philomel,’ or some other fine singer. On such occasions the 
listener is inclined to ask with Walt Whitman, ‘Is it indeed 
toward your mate you sing? Or is it mostly to me?’ I have 
memories, alas too rare, of the marvellous burst of song at dawn 
in spring or early summer. One such chorus, to which I listened 
just on the borders of a Cheshire copse, was so bewildering in its 
fulness that it was hardly possible to distinguish the strains of 
individual singers. In fact, one ceased to attempt it, but passively 
allowed pure music to sink into one’s brain. Another such 
symphony I heard on the outskirts of a village. The throstle 
stated the opening theme: then blackbirds, with flute and oboe, 
suggested the second subject; this set off the whole orchestra, 
in which song and mistle thrush, blackbird, chaffinch and yellow- 
hammer combined. Unfortunately, this awoke the house- 
sparrows, with their banderlog chatter, as irritating as the con- 
versation of cads throughout a Beethoven concerto; but it was 
persistent, and, after some ten minutes, the musicians gave up 
the attempt in disgust and left the field to them. Only the 
yellow-hammer continued to perform imperturbably. 

Or perhaps the memory may be of the song of some new singer, 
or one heard unexpectedly, or with some rare touch of sweetness 
and beauty. Once in midwinter and again in early autumn I 
have heard the low warble of the redwing, though he sings but 
little in this country, and then usually just before his departure. 
A morning in April is memorable to me, because I then heard for 
the first time a flock of at least 500 bramblings make the bare 
beech boles throb with the shrill ‘ cree’ call of the male birds as 
they sought their food among the golden leaf carpet. Or I would 
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picture to you another April noon, with half a dozen linnets, 
in a patch of gorse so brilliant that it paled the yellow-hammer’s 
breast, scattering all manner of tender love notes upon the 
mild, warm air—and this beneath a sky of clear and unfathom- 
able blue. Once in a Welsh valley there came to me from among 
beeches almost more yellow than green in their spring livery the 
laugh of the yaffle; and then another mocked him with merri- 
ment so faint that it seemed like an echo, a ghost of the call of 
the first bird. One day my wife and I listened to three cuckoos 
singing together: one sang a major, one a minor third, and 
another a perfect fourth. Two of these were calling at a different 
pitch, the one much higher than the other, so that the ‘ coo’ of 
the tenor cuckoo was the same note as the ‘ cuck ’ of the bass ! 

I will end with a comment upon the statement which one finds 
almost invariably in books on birds that the nightingale ceases 
singing when the young are hatched. It is at least as old as 
Bewick. Last June I was watching a pair of nightingales feeding 
four nestlings about a week old. I heard the cock’s well-known 
notes while I was approaching, and, as I watched, on several 
occasions he sang before going to the nest with food. His warbling 
was not so continuous as it is earlier in the season, but the throb 
and trill passages were there. Of course it is foolish to generalise 
from a single bird, and it may be that the statement is generally 
correct ; but I cannot help wondering whether at any rate some 
modern writers on birds have not simply copied it from older 
authors without having taken the trouble to test its truth for 
themselves. The field naturalist has corrected many errors of 
armchair oracles, and the tally is not yet complete. 


E. W. HENpDY. 
(Ernest Blake.) 
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THE HIGHER INTELLIGENCE OF INSECTS 


THE wonderful activities of insect life were remarked upon long 
before anything approaching a serious study of their habits was 
attempted ; but the subject was exploited chiefly by essayists. 
No other group of the animal kingdom has provided material for 
so many morals, sermons, poems, and philosophical discourses as 
insects, but the references to them in early literature show no 
desire to investigate the laws which govern them ; that side of the 
matter was only touched upon with the deepest reverence, and 
then dismissed as some holy mystery which forbade conjecture. 
Moreover, they were viewed solely from the human standpoint ; 
that is to say, their actions and motives were ascribed to a highly 
developed reasoning power only possessed by human beings, and 
then only by the advanced members of the race. The attitude 
towards the insect world in those days was a respectful admira- 
tion for the intelligence with which they managed their affairs, 
acting under the guidance of laws which were considered beyond 
human understanding. 

Then followed the period of scientific research leading to a 
more accurate delineation of conscious and unconscious action, 
and general opinion swerved in the opposite direction. Those 
insect activities which for so long had been regarded as evidence 
of their intelligence were now proved to be merely the working 
of a very delicate and highly organised machinery, which brought 
about results that had only a superficial resemblance to those 
produced by the working of conscious mind. 

Those who still clung to their belief in the reasoning powers of 
insects were shaken out of their position by the work of Loeb and 
Jennings. The former proved by very careful and interesting 
experiments that most of the actions of insects can be traced to 
‘ tropisms,’ a word first used in connexion with plant life to express 
the forced movements excited by powerful stimuli, such as light, 
heat, chemicals, electricity, etc., acting on the organism. Repeti- 
tion of such excitations (or stimuli) were proved to result further 
in the formation of habits. These experiments were repeated and 
added to by various scientific workers, and the results are as 
convincing as they are remarkable. 
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Actions in response to light are called ‘ phototropisms’ ; 
where they are caused by the direct influence of the sun’s 
rays they are known as ‘ heliotropisms.’ These actions are com- 
pulsory; the animal under the influence of a tropism acts 
mechanically, but when once the action is accomplished the 
tropism weakens, or probably other stimuli prove stronger. Loeb 
illustrates this in his experiments on the caterpillars of the Brown- 
tail moth (Euproctis chrysorrea). These come out of hibernation 
early in the year and feed on opening leaf buds; they display a 
strong heliotropism on first awakening, which impels them to seek 
the strongest light by climbing to the tips of the branches or 
the top of the tree before stopping to feed. When actually on 
their food they come under the influence of a stronger stimulus, 
namely, the scent of the young shoots, which, acting on their 
scent-organs, induces them to feed. After the first meal they 
were proved to be no longer heliotropic, nor did they again 
become so when they were made to fast. If when the cater- 
pillars first emerged from hibernation they were placed in a 
glass tube lighted at one end, and with food at the opposite end, 
they remained in the light until they starved. This seems to 
indicate that if no response follows the first stimulus the subsequent 
actions fail. For the caterpillars in the tube were subject to the 
influence of the scent of their food plant, but until the heliotropism 
weakened no other influence could prevail; and this could not 
weaken until a muscular response had been evoked. 

Kellogg while working on a hive of bees in his laboratory made 
a valuable discovery with regard to the part which heliotropism 
plays in the swarming of the colony, and consequently of other 
swarming insect communities which live in the dark. 

The hive was of glass and stood under the skylight, and was 
kept covered by a dark cloth. Hearing the excited hum of the 
bees, beginning to swarm, Kellogg took off the cloth to watch 
their behaviour. Some individuals had already passed out of the 
exit, but when light was introduced from above the rest changed 
their course and made for the top of the hive. When the cloth was 
replaced they again moved towards the exit until checked by its 
removal ; and while the cover was off the bees remained crawling 
on the top of the hive until the swarming ecstasy died down and 
the workers returned to their normal occupations. In three hours 
the humming recommenced, and again Kellogg was able to check 
the swarming by introducing stronger light from above; but 
ultimately he allowed the bees to emerge and swarm in the normal 
fashion. This striking record proves beyond dispute that the 
impulse which impels the swarming brood to emerge from the 
nest is heliotropism. After they have emerged other influences 
lead to the successful carrying out of this wonderful episode in the 
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life of the community, and when once the bees are dominated by 
the powerful swarming instinct they cannot be forced to respond 
even to a strong light. 

Certain animals which are said to be attracted by curiosity 
to light—a fact which has been made use of in many instances to 
bring about their destruction—are thus proved to be under the 
influence of positive phototropism. The attraction of light for 
moths is very well known, and anyone who has lived in a neigh- 
bourhood where glow-worms are abundant must have been 
_ distressed by the reckless manner in which the winged males in the 
breeding season will commit suicide in candles and lamps. The 
reason for this attraction is obvious, thanks to Loeb’s experiments ; 
the unfortunate males develop a strong phototropism for the 
purpose of being guided thereby to the light which the female 
exhibits, and he is automatically drawn away from his mate to be 
destroyed by her more powerful rivals. 

Kellogg’s experiments with silk-moths (Bombyx mori) deter- 
mined the power of the chemotropism by which the male moth 
finds the female. This is in response to the scent which the female 
diffuses by means of two little scent-brushes that she protrudes 
from the abdomen. The scent excites and guides the male, 
and it is well known that such scents can be carried long distances. 
Kellogg found that the male moth of Bombyx mori failed to find the 
female when the antennz, which are the seat of the organ of 
smell, were removed. A decapitated female, however, copulated 
at once, and the removal of the thoracic ganglia, and even of part 
of the abdomen, did not interfere with copulation or even with 
oviposition. The eggs laid were fewer in number, but they 
hatched out normally. 

Canestrini, in his investigations on decapitated insects in 1883, 
found that a female fly when decapitated copulated a moment 
later, and one specimen even copulated twice; but he does not 
record that they oviposited, which is a more remarkable fact, as 
it proves that the whole operation could be carried through 
without any directing control from the chief nerve centre. The 
body of an insect can carry on its functions for some time without 
the head ; Canestrini, in the course of these same experiments, 
proved that the head of a Praying Mantis remained alive for sixty 
hours after removal from the body, and that the latter responded 
to stimuli for fourteen days ! 

With the testimony of such experiments before us, carried out 
by such able scientists, it would seem that there is no place for 
speculation on the intelligence of this group. That if we observe 
certain actions which cannot be classified under any of these 
headings, it must be simply because the particular tropism which 
directs the insect’s behaviour in that instance has not yet been 
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ascertained. Such was the opinion of Bethe, who came to the 
conclusion that all invertebrate animals lead a purely mechanical 
existence and perform automatically the acts that appear intel- 
ligent. 

And yet with all these proven facts there are a number of 
level-headed scientists who still pause in doubt before the 
stupendous evidence of such inconsistencies as variable conduct 
of individuals exposed to the same excitations ; of individuality 
among insects of the same species and even of the same brood ; 
of varying moods, as well as memory, calculation, and the ability 
to profit by experience, all of which we are accustomed to 
associate with a higher grade of mentality. Even the experi- 
mentalists themselves waver in applying the laws that they have 
discovered when they are confronted with some of their own 
observations ; Kellogg, after recording the results of his experi- 
ments on silk-moths quoted above, says : 


Personally, while still inclined to see more wit in ants than Bethe’s 
extreme confidence in the reflex theory of their behaviour would admit, 
and while recognising the reasonableness and legitimacy of the query, does 
the reflex basis of behaviour really simplify our conception of the springs of 
animal behaviour ? 


Among naturalists not influenced by the more recent work of 
Loeb we find very high tributes paid to the intelligence of insects 
from those who had made careful observations on their behaviour. 
Bates, when he observed Army Ants being tended by their fellow- 
workers after unusual exertions, remarks : 


It was a curious spectacle, and one well calculated to increase one’s 
amazement at the similarity between the instructive actions of ants and 
the acts of rational beings, a similarity which must have been brought about 
by two different processes of development of the primary qualities of the 
mind. 

Belt, after witnessing the marvellous powers of the same 
insects, the Army Ants, and experimenting on their resourceful 
manner of dealing with a problem, boldly uses the term ‘ reasoning 
power ’ when describing them ; and, referring to a statement by 
Houzean that of all animals the ants most nearly approach man 
in their social condition, Belt adds his personal comment that if 
man could learn the wonderful language of ants he might find 
that their mental condition also ranks next to humanity. 

Fabre dismisses all claims to intelligence with an irritating 
verbosity which is not very convincing : 


Pure instinct, [he says] if it existed alone, would leave the insect 
unarmed in the perpetual conflict of circumstances . . . aguide is necessary 
. . . this guide the insect possesses to a very evident degree. It is the 
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second domain of its psychology. In this domain it is conscious and can 
learn by experience. Not daring to call this aptitude rudimentary intelli- 
gence, which is too advanced a title, I will call it discernment. 


Perhaps the eminent entomologist, having emphatically stated his 
belief in the changelessness of instincts all through his Souvenirs 
Entomologiques, found it easier to invent new articles to his creed 
than express a doubt which might have involved rewriting the 
whole book. Forel, on the contrary, emphasises that instincts are 
changeable. 

If we carefully study the behaviour of each individual of a species of 
insects with a developed brain, we are not long in finding noteworthy 
differences, especially when we put the instinct under abnormal conditions. 
We then force a nervous activity of these insects to present a second and 
plastic aspect which has been to a large extent hidden from us under their 
enormously developed instinct. 


It is acknowledged, then, that there are instances of behaviour 
which, with our advanced knowledge of the origins of habit and 
behaviour, are still inexplicable. In such distinguished company 
as the naturalists quoted above we may proceed, without fear of 
assaulting some fixed formula for solving the problems of insect 
behaviour, and consider the evidence of individuality among 
insects, which, even if we may not call it the product of individual 
mind, or even of consciousness, yet cannot be explained by any 
form of instinct. 

To follow up these theories it is necessary to carry in one’s 
mind a general idea of the development of instinct. 

All instincts originate in excitations or stimuli coming from 
outside the organism and affecting it through its sense-organs. 
Even so lowly an organism as the Ameba is sensitive to stimuli 
through the sense of touch, for it retracts when it comes in contact 
with anything solid, and expands when its way lies clear. 

The highest mental activities—reasoning, deduction, com- 
parison, imagination, and so forth—also originate from outside 
stimuli acting on the sense-organs. Sense-organs are the doors 
by which external influences enter the consciousness of an 
organism. If one could imagine an individual deprived of all his 
senses—touch, sight, hearing, taste, smell—he would be com- 
pletely imprisoned in himself and shut out from all communication 
with the outside world. A highly cultured mentality would be 
of little use to such an individual, since no influence whatever 
could reach him except through the sense-organs. 

The highest mental activities presuppose a highly developed 
organ for retaining impressions, and the function of this organ we 
express by the word ‘ memory.’ 

The evolution of memory marches parallel with evolution of 
mind, because no advance in intelligence can be- possible without 
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some means of registering on the organism those influences which 
reach it from outside, and each step forward is marked by an 
improved method of registration. 

In the lowest planes of life we find mere response of the 
protoplasm to anything which can reach its sensibility. When the 
responses to excitations are registered a higher grade is reached, 
because they can be transmitted to the next generation as habits. 

This is logically sound, for a casual excitation is of no special 
importance in the life-history of the organism ; there is therefore 
response, but it is not registered. If there should be repetition of 
these excitations, it is proof that they must influence the organism 
in some definite fashion ; the response is therefore registered for 
the benefit of future generations. 

When in the higher organisms sensation, instead of being 
diffused all over the protoplasm, is concentrated in special organs, 
namely, nerve ganglia, it is possible for a combined series of 
actions to be registered, which are added to in the course of trans- 
mission ; these are known to us as complex instincts. Among 
insects instincts have developed to an exquisite point of perfection 
which is not equalled in any other group of the animal kingdom. 
At every point of their life-history we encounter new instincts 
fitting them for new activities and shielding them from adverse 
influences of their environment. But side by side with these 
fixed instincts, which are certain defined actions often very com- 
plicated, resulting in the first place from certain defined excita- 
tions of the sense-organs, there are perplexing deviations from 
the general rule. These deviations are in reality the insect’s safe- 
guard, for if insects had been the perfect automata which such 
scientists as Bethe and Wasmann would have us believe, they would 
never have succeeded in taking possession of this planet and 
exploiting its resources, as they have done and are still doing 
to-day. 

It is this plasticity of habit which is the secret of the insects’ 
success and gives them such a marked advantage in the fierce 
struggle for existence ; for this is the power by which they are 
constantly adapting themselves to new conditions. 

All new conditions involve the formation of new habits to cope 
with them, and new habits must be supported by new organs. 
These are the stipulations insisted upon by Nature for all creatures 
which change their environment for one to which they have not 
been adapted; and Nature is very exacting—the penalty for 
flouting this law is death to the species. But these conditions 
insects are constitutionally qualified to fulfil. 

The wide distribution of insects, as well as their immense 
antiquity, is due to their bodily structure, which lends itself to 
special adaptation to new conditions. A very remarkable 
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example of adaptability to climate has been shown quite recently. 
The Praying Mantis belongs to what has always been considered 
an essentially tropical group of insects; and yet during the 
ascent of Mount Everest specimens of young mantids were taken 
at a height of 16,500 feet. As the power of adaptability or 
variability—or plasticity, as it is sometimes called—emanates 
from the constitution of the insect itself, we are able to trace in 
allied forms the same elements which in some species will form a 
particular character. For instance, the secretions which supply 
the luminant for a glow-worm’s light are actually present in 
beetles belonging to other families which do not show a light. 
These latter have not concentrated the material in certain parts 
of the body and evolved an organ for showing it off, nevertheless 
they have the means of doing so had the need arisen. Therefore, 
when they evolve a new habit to preserve the species under some 
new condition, this will be made a fixed habit by some change in 
the bodily structure. ! 

Instincts are sufficient to any insect so long as they meet all 
the exigencies of its daily existence, the propagation of the species 
being, of course, the sole end in view; but so soon as occasions 
arise in the life of the species which cannot be met by instinct, 
and it is a question whether that species will go under or develop 
new habits, then the plasticity which led to the building up of 
these instincts asserts itself again, and we find that these 
mechanical impulses are by no means unchangeable. It has 
been admirably shown by Pictet in his experiments on the food 
of caterpillars that individuals may respond to new excitations 
and become indifferent in the course of a few generations to those 
that stimulated their ancestors. Pictet proved that in four 
generations the caterpillars of the Gipsy moth (Ocneria dispar) 
could become accustomed to a totally new diet. He tested 
them with the leaf, which is not the natural food-plant and 
has a very distinct flavour. Only a few caterpillars of the 
first generation came through on this new food, and these 
produced moths abnormally small and weakly. To restore their 
vitality the second generation were allowed their customary diet 
of oak, but the third generation took to walnut leaves with less 
difficulty, and the moths were normal in size. The fourth 
generation fed naturally on the new diet. 

Sometimes a species will tentatively throw off suggestions in 
several directions, markedly in schemes of protective colouration ; 
and those which are advantageous to the species probably become 
fixed, thus forming a new race. Colour may vary even among 
members of the same brood. 

This, broadly, is the process in the development of characters, 


which we can also follow out in the psychic evolution of insects 
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until we reach the most highly developed order—namely, the 
Hymenoptera. And, still bearing in mind the characteristic 
flexibility of insects, we find in this order a point where a higher 
grade of mentality confronts us which has no parallel in any other 
order. It marks the boundary where the most intricate and 
finely adjusted instincts fail to fulfil the exacting demands made 
upon them; and we find new evidence of the extraordinary 
plastic powers of insects in the fact that they can even penetrate 
the areas of controlled reason, which: we are apt to consider our 
own private domain. 

Much work has been done on the social insects—wild bees, 
ants, wasps—and on the solitary wasps. Although many actions 
of these insects which appear to be directed by intelligence have 
been proved by experiment to be merely instinctive, there have 
come to light astounding proofs of what is best described as a 
choice of action. 

In the excellent book of the Peckhams on Solitary Wasps it is 
when the insects fall short of their achievements rather than when 
they are successful that one gets some sort of insight into the 
process by which they accomplish their marvellous tasks; and 
we shall find that in all instances quoted there is no inalterable 
law of conduct, but there is a marked tendency to deviate directly 
instinct fails. 


Memory for Colours and Objects —Many experiments have 
shown that both bees and wasps have a remarkable memory for 
colour, and further that, although they have learnt that certain 
colours represent certain necessities, such as food or their home, 
they can be educated to attach meaning to other colours. With 
bees one colour will be registered to the exclusion of others for a 
period. Lord Avebury’s experiments with honey on different 
coloured papers showed that a bee will continue to search all day 
for the colour which first yielded food and ignore honey on other 
colours. This is doubtless one of the articles in the agreement 
between bees and the flowers which are fertilised by them. An 
individual bee will do a half or whole day’s work on one species of 
flowers, thereby ensuring a minimum of waste of pollen. 

Both bees and wasps rely upon colour memory as well as 
object memory when they are memorising the landscape of their 
nest in order to return to it. The Peckhams carried out ingenious 
experiments on a wasps’ nest by putting coloured paper over the 
entrance, with a hole for the wasps to pass through. As soon as 
the workers became accustomed to one colour this was exchanged 
for another. The first time this was done there was considerable 
confusion among the incoming wasps, but each time the colour 
was changed they showed more aptitude to recognise the entrance 
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under a new aspect. To ascertain whether they had really learnt 
to rely upon the colour to guide them the coloured paper which 
they had last learnt to associate with the entrance was removed 
to a little distance and another colour substituted for it; every 
home-coming wasp flew straight to the false entrance, and some 
even began to excavate behind the paper in searching for the nest, 
which was only a short distance away. Evidently wasps, like 
bees, memorise certain colours associated with their daily work, 
but the most striking fact connected with this experiment was 
that the wasps showed greater aptitude for learning a new colour 
each time they were tested. 

Solitary wasps stock their nests with live insects, on which 
the larve feed when they hatch from the egg. The female wasps 
have first to dig a burrow, then make an expedition in search of 
prey, which may detain them several hours and take them very 
far afield. Before setting out to hunt, the wasp flies round the 
burrow, hovering before the most conspicuous objects, and taking 
in the whole locality in ever-widening circles until she has 
thoroughly mastered all the points which are to guide her on the 
return journey. She has to search for particular prey, and over- 
come it by paralysing it with her sting. Her attention is so 
entirely absorbed in the work that nothing will distract her, and 
yet during this time she must retain a detailed image of the nest 
with its surroundings—especially those wasps which provision 
the nest with large insects and have to walk back every step of 
the way dragging their prey with them. 

On reaching the burrow some species of wasps have the habit 
of leaving the insect outside while they go below and make final 
preparations for its storage. The spot where it is left must be 
also memorised to ensure their finding it again. So we see that 
these wasps must be very dependent on memory. The Peckhams 
tested this by removing objects near the burrow, and this was 
found to have thrown them out in their reckonings completely : 
just as we might be confused if any of the landmarks by which 
we are accustomed to guide ourselves, more or less unconsciously, 
should be suddenly missing. 

The marvellous sequence of events from the digging of the 
burrow to the laying of the egg may be attributed to instinct 
alone. One observation of the Peckhams on Amophilus indicates 
the compelling force which directs the actions. They actually 
witnessed on one occasion the laying of the egg in the middle of 
these events instead of its being the culmination of the female’s 
labours, owing, no doubt, to some uncalculated delay. The 
distressed female was apparently quite at a loss how to act in 
these circumstances. She dragged out the caterpillar she was 
preparing to store and flew away with it (followed by her inde- 
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fatigable observers), made a circuitous flight, and returned to the 
empty nest—when, since she had no physical promptings as to the 
events which should follow the arrival at the burrow, she lost heart 
and deserted it. The account of this failure is very illuminating, 
since it indicates how mechanical are these instincts. Not so do 
wasps act when their landmarks are removed. They search with 
the utmost diligence until some object gives them a clue, and for 
this they must depend solely upon memory. 

Social Instincts.—There are certain instincts which dominate 
all others, and these concern the needs of the community. They 
assert themselves with great suddenness from time to time, as, 
for instance, when swarming takes place, and on these and similar 
occasions the instincts connected with these social necessities 
prove stronger than any other influence. 

A colony of stingless bees which I had under observation were 
never known to emerge if the temperature was below 72° F., and 
no individual was visible after sundown; but on one occasion 
when the workers were engaged in building the entrance to the 
nest they worked on it all day and far into the night at a 
temperature of 65°. It is not unusual for the social insects 
to work on night shifts when there is an urgent piece of work to 
be done. The Peckhams recorded a hornet queen which worked 
for forty-two hours at a stretch. 

A colony of wood-ants (Formica rufa) on exhibition in the 
Insect House when first established showed unusual solicitude for 
their major workers ; when these were in danger of drowning in 
the moat which surrounded the nest, rescue parties were sent down 
to the bank to drag them ashore and dry them. But after a new 
brood hatched out there was no more display of anxiety, and a 
worker struggling in the water would be left to find a way out 
or drown with the utmost indifference. This I interpret as social 
instinct, which studies the individual only when he is necessary to 
the community. I consider that the behaviour of my Formica 
rufa emphasises that this instinct is not unchangeable, but that 
on certain occasions a higher judgment may suspend the law. 
Forel mentions an incident that he witnessed himself, when a 
worker which was obviously sick was rescued by one of his fellows, 
treated with positive tenderness, and guided back to the nest. 
This ant belonged to the same species as our exhibition nest ; 
and I should consider the motive for rescuing an individual to be 
the same in both cases, namely, that the colony at that time had 
need of all its workers. 

Moods.—It is impossible to study insects closely without being 
struck by the changes of mood in some individuals, often bearing 
such resemblance to those of human beings as to be quite 
ludicrous. 
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Frank Finn made some personal observations on some speci- 
mens of Red Admiral butterflies which he kept through the winter 
months. He noticed that when they were feeding on fruit there 
was often friction among them, and some individuals would not 
allow others to feed, but would oust them from their position by 
kicking with their legs and flapping their wings. 

Ants show distinctly varying moods. On one occasion while 
observing the nest of Formica rufa in the Insect House I wished 
to mark some of the ants, so, choosing a time when there were a 
number feeding on raw meat, I placed a dab of Chinese white on 
the thorax of six major workers. The paint was so thick that 
each ant was lifted into the air on the tip of the brush. Five of 
the six were quite unmoved by this treatment, and when restored 
to terra firma continued feeding as if nothing had happened ; but 
one, on the contrary, showed deep resentment, and ran round with 
jaws wide open looking very fierce, and threatened all the workers 
in the neighbourhood. Suspicion fell on one worker which passed 
carrying another worker to a special piece of work (as is the 
habit of this species), and the indignant ant followed them, 
touching them repeatedly with her antenne. Finally, as these 
threats were unheeded, she seized the burdened ant by the leg, 
and the latter was obliged to set down her load and menace the 
quarrelsome creature with her jaws before she could proceed with 
her own business. All six ants had received precisely the same 
treatment, but only this one resented it. 

The Peckhams give an instance of one wasp, Pompilus, which 
lost its temper (to use human phraseology) with an ant which 
persistently dogged its footsteps. Ants are unwelcome to these 
solitary wasps, because if they have the opportunity they will 
frequently drag away the insect which the wasp has been at such 
trouble to obtain for her nest. This wasp was laboriously dragging 
home her victim, and, being much irritated by an ant which was 
following her, lost patience (to revert to human phraseology), 
seized it with her mandibles, and tossed it away from her. 

Individual Action.—Of all remarkable observations on insect 
behaviour, those which prove that a wasp can on occasions use a 
pebble as a tool stand out alone. This was first noticed by the 
Peckhams, and when the record was published it was corroborated 
by an independent observer, Dr. Williston, who confessed that 
he had waited a whole year before publishing his observation 
because he feared that the statement was too amazing to be 
credited. The wasp in question in tidying up the entrance to her 
burrow took a small pebble in her mandibles and with it pounded 
the soil smooth at the entrance. The smoothing of the soil is a 
habit of the species, but only twice has an individual been observed 
to use this means of shortening her labours. 
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Individual actions undoubtedly occur most frequently among 

ants and wasps, because their daily needs require such resourceful- 
ness that fixed instincts could not fulfil all the demands made 
upon them. It is upon the scouts or leaders of ant and wasp 
communities that responsibility rests when an obstacle is to be 
removed or a problem solved. These are workers which make 
excursions to discover food and report it to the community. 
Their duties therefore give more scope for developing independence 
than the routine work of the other members of the nest. Belt 
records an instance of this which is well worth quoting. He 
observed on one occasion in Nicaragua a number of army-ants 
crossing railway lines, and that every time a train passed thousands 
of them were crushed. When he returned a little later to watch 
them there were no ants on the lines, but the whole army was 
marching through tunnels which they had made under the rails. 
He took the trouble to scrape away these tunnels, but could not 
induce any ant to cross the lines again ; they merely held up the 
multitude until they had tunnelled afresh. This action was no 
doubt due to the leaders, who direct and control the actions of the 
masses. 
The ant colony of the Insect House already referred to aroused 
much interest by their clever solution of two problems. The first 
concerned a dead mouse which was given them as food, and which 
they buried too near their moat so that it rolled into the water. 
As they could not recover the corpse it was removed and another 
dead mouse laid on the same spot as before. But this time the 
ants dug on the side farthest from the water so that it rolled away 
from it. This was clearly the work of their leaders, who had 
profited by the memory of their previous disaster. 

The second instance of their sagacity was in connexion with 
the larva of a Tiger beetle, which preys upon ants (though not 
such large species as Formica rufa) and makes its burrow near 
their nests. A full-sized larva was established on the anthill, 
and in a few minutes was discovered by a patrolling scout, which 
showed no alarm, but seized the larva by the head and tried to 
drag it from its burrow. Other ants to the number of five joined 
in the struggle, but the larva carries a horny hook which it fixes 
in the soil, and no force could detach it. After an hour of this 
tugging the tactics were suddenly changed ; two of the ants dug a 
hole behind the enemy, forced it to emerge by biting its soft, 
unprotected body, and carried it below to be chopped up as 
food. 

It will be seen by the foregoing records that a considerable 
amount of evidence has accumulated to prove the dual nature of 
insects’ actions. On the one hand we have highly finished actions 
which reduce insects to mere performers who are acting a part ; 
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and on the other hand we have proof of purposeful action. But 
the conviction remains that all insects are not enslaved and 
bound by the natural instincts with which they are equipped, 
although this only becomes apparent when unusual circumstances 
force them to make ventures along paths unknown and perform 
actions which are unrehearsed. 

L. E. CHEESMAN. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH AND IVAN THE 
TERRIBLE 


In a very interesting article published in 18801 Sir Sidney Lee, 
the eminent Shakespearean critic, gave an explanation of the 
* Russian incident ’ in Love’s Labour's Lost which up to that time 
had been a matter of difficulty for many generations of Shake- 
speare’s commentators. A parallel study of the historical details 
of Shakespeare’s time and of the comedy itself brought Sir Sidney 
Lee to the conclusion that the scene where the King of Navarre 
and his lords disguised as Muscovites visit the Princess of France 
was inspired by the interview of Czar Ivan the Terrible’s ambas- 
sador, Pissemsky, with Lady Mary Hastings in the garden of 
York House. The extravagant speech addressed to the Princess 
by Moth, the page, on behalf of the King bears a close resemblance 
to the laudatory address of Pissemsky’s interpreter to Lady Mary 
Hastings recorded by Sir Jerome Horsey, Shakespeare’s contem- 
porary, in his ‘ Relacion or Memoriall abstracted owt of . . . his 
travells, imploiments, services and negociacions observed and 
written with his owne hand... .” 
This is how Sir Jerome describes the interview : 


Now was the Emperowr more ernest to send into England about this 
longe’' conceated match and marriage then ever: addressed one Feother 
Pissempscoie, a noble, grave, wise and trustie gentilman, to conferr and 
desier of the Queen the Lady Marye Hastings, daughter to that noble 
Henry lord Hastings, errell of Huntington, whome he haerd was her kynds- 
weoman, and of the bloud royall, as he termed it ; and that yt would please 
her Majesty to send som noble ambassodor to treat with him aboute it. 
His ambassodor went forward ; toke shippinge at St. Nicholas; arrived 
in England ; magnificently receaved ; had audience of the Queen; deli- 
vered his letters comendatory. Her Majesty caused that lady to be 
attended on, with divers great ladies and maieds of honor and yonge 
noblemen, the nomber of each apointed, to be seen by the said ambas- 
sodor in Yorcke Howse garden. She put on a stately countenance accord- 
inglie. The ambassodor, attended with divers other noblemen and others, 
was brought before her Ladyship ; cast down his countenance ; fell prostrate 
to her feet, rise, ranne backe from her, his face still towards her, she and 
the rest admiringe at his manner. Said by an interpritor yt did suffice him 


1 Gentleman’s Magazine, October 1880: ‘ A New Study of Love’s Labour’s 
Lost.’ 
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to behold the angell he hoped should be his masters espouse; comended 
her angellicall countenance, state and admirable bewty. She after was 
called by her famillier frends in court the Emporis of Muscovia. 


Rosaline’s description of the ‘frozen Muscovits’ is by no 
means flattering : 


Let us complain to them what fools were here, 
Disguis’d like Muscovites, in shapeless gear ; 
And wonder what they were, and to what end 
Their shallow shows and prologue vilely penn’d, 
And their rough carriage so ridiculous, 

Should be presented at our tent to us. 


Sir Sidney Lee shows that these words correspond to a contem- 
porary description of the Russians made by Dr. Giles Fletcher, 
the Queen’s ambassador to Russia in 1588, whose book Of the 
Russe Common Wealth was published in 1591. This Fletcher was 
an uncle of John Fletcher, the well-known actor of Shakespeare’s 
company, and it is very likely that Shakespeare was acquainted 
with the contents of the elder Fletcher’s book before its publication 
and took from it some descriptions for his comedy, written in or 
about 1589. It is also possible that Fletcher may have intro- 
duced Shakespeare to Sir Jerome Horsey, an intrepid traveller 
and clever diplomatist, whose many adventures deserve to be 
better known. 

The works of Horsey and Fletcher, published in one volume 
by the Hakluyt Society in 1856, furnished Sir Sidney with material 
for an outline of the early relations between England and Russia. 
Russian records being at the time unavailable, Sir Sidney’s sketch 
is based on the narratives of one side only. We may now supple- 
ment it by the account of the same episode by one who played an 
important part in it—Theodore Pissemsky, Czar Ivan’s ambas- 
sador. This account is the report presented by him on his return 
from England. It was preserved in the Moscow State archives, 
but published by the Imperial Russian Historical Society only in 
1883, just 300 years later. 

Theodore Andreevitch Pissemsky, ‘a noble, grave, wise and 
trustie gentilman,’ to quote Horsey, reached England in 1582. 
The political part of his mission fulfilled, he protracted his stay in 
order to settle the confidential part, dealing with the Czar’s matri- 
monial aspirations. The details of Pissemsky’s report are so 
precise that it is difficult to doubt their accuracy, and the whole 
report is of outstanding interest, shedding a new light upon the 
relations of Queen Elizabeth and her Northern ‘ brother.’ As I 
believe that this report has not been published in English, I give 
here the translation of the part dealing with the ambassador’s 
confidential mission. This translation is as exact as the quaint 
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wording of the original allows. It is to be noted that Pissemsky 
throughout refers to himself in the third person. He is never quite 
certain of English names, so that the places he mentions are often 
difficult to identify, and nobles of the Elizabethan Court bear 
titles with a distinctly Muscovite ring. 


On January 18 Queen Elizabeth ordered Theodore and Neudacha#? to 
appear before her at the village of Crinmonde [Richmond] to listen to their 
secret message. And as they reached the Queen’s Court they were met by 
princes and lords sent by the Queen. When they entered the hall the 
Queen ordered Theodore to remain with her in the chamber and said to 
him: ‘ Thou hast let me know through the interpreter Eliaser and hast 
told me thyself at the audience that thy Lord entrusted thee with a secret 
message. It was impossible for me to hear it then, as there were many 
people (present), so now I have summoned thee alone and bid thee acquaint 
me with thy Lord’s message.’ 

And Theodore said : ‘Our Lord the Czar and Great Duke commanded 
me to tell thee, his beloved sister Elizabeth, Queen : “‘ We have questioned 
Doctor Roman * sent us by thee as to whether thou hast any royal daughter, 
widow of a royal prince or maiden of royal descent.’ And Doctor Roman 
told us that thou hast the daughter of the appanage prince of Huntintin 
[Earl of Huntingdon], who is thy niece, and her name is Mary Hantin 
(Hastings]. And thou, our beloved sister Queen Elizabeth, shouldst show 
this maiden to our ambassador Theodore, and, having a picture painted 
of her, shouldst send it to us with Theodore. And should she befit our 
royal state we shall discuss the matter with thee in a suitable way.’ 

Said Queen Elizabeth: ‘Loving our brother, thy Lord, I will be 
pleased to become his kinswoman ; but I have been told that thy Sovereign 
likes handsome maids, and my niece is not good-looking: I fear thy Lord 
would not like her, yet I bow low to him,‘ for in his love for me he wishes 
to become my kinsman. As to her likeness, I should be ashamed of having 
it taken to send thy Sovereign, for she is not beautiful and is sick, having 
been laid up with small-pox, and her face is red and marked.’ 

Said Theodore: ‘ Our Lord the Czar and Great Duke has sent me, his 
ambassador, to thee his beloved sister hoping for thy love, and he main- 
tains his love for thee straight and staunch; and thou, Lady, command 
that the maiden be shown us and have a picture made of her as she is.’ 

And the Queen said: ‘She is sick, and wert thou to offer me the 
treasures of the whole world, as she is now her picture cannot be painted.’ 

Said Theodore : ‘ It would be a great proof of thy love to our Sovereign, 
Lady, wert thou to have her picture made as she is.’ 

Said the Queen : ‘ Well, if so, when she is better thou shalt see her and 
I shall have a portrait painted.’ The Queen added: ‘ Hast thou any other 
instruction as to how this great affair is to be carried out ?’ 

Theodore said : ‘ My Sovereign has ordered me to discuss this business 
—not to conclude it, only to talk it over. If God grant, Lady, thy ambas- 
sadors will come to our Lord, and if thy niece pleases him, he will order a 
treaty upon this matter to be drawn up and ratify it.’ 

Said the Queen: ‘ Indeed, without an agreement and its ratification I 
would not permit my niece, or even anyone of meaner rank, to go; now 


3 The Chancellor Neudacha Khovraleff, a member of the embassy. 

% Dr. Robert Jacob, a physician sent by the Queen to the Czar. 

‘ The original has the old Russian expression ‘I strike the ground with my 
forehead,’ signifying veneration. 
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tell me whether thou hast any instruction as to how my niece is to wed 
thy Sovereign ? ’ . 

And Theodore said: ‘ Lady, my Lord has commanded me to discuss 
the matter and agree how it can be arranged between him and thee Lady, 
Queen Elizabeth, though I am to make no (final) arrangements.’ 

And the Queen: ‘ Tell me all; see, I speak to thee personally and did 
not order my councillors to speak.’ 

Said Theodore: ‘ Lady, our Lord has commanded me to say: “ If by 
God’s will thou shalt betroth thy niece to our Sovereign, she is to wed him 
in the Christian faith, in the same faith as our Lord. And such lords and 
ladies as may accompany her and wish to remain at the Czar’s court are 
also to be of the same Christian faith as she will be, whilst those who 
desire to return to England will do so freely by our Sovereign’s good grace 
according to the agreement to be concluded. And in future thy ambas- 
sadors, Queen, whom thou wouldst wish to send to my master or to thy 
niece will come and leave freely by our Sovereign’s good grace,” ’ 

Said the Queen : ‘ And if my niece has children by thy Lord ? ’ 

And Theodore: ‘ God grant our Sovereign a long life. After him the 


_ Czarevich Theodore, son of my Lord, and his issue, are to reign, but were 


God to send children to our Sovereign and thy niece they will receive 
appanages according to their royal state, as it has been customary with 
royal houses from olden times. And my Lord will favour them equally 
with the Czarevich Theodore.’ 

And the Queen: ‘ But were thy Lord to have a daughter, what will be 
done then ?’ 

Said Theodore: ‘ Our Sovereigns marry their daughters to kings and 
kings’ sons.’ 

Said the Queen: ‘To which king has thy master married his 
daughter ?’ 

And Theodore: ‘ Our Lord’s daughters all died in infancy; his father, 
the Great Duke Vassili, had none, but the daughter of my master’s grand- 
sire, the Great Duke Ivan, married Alexander, King of Poland.’ 


Here the dialogue ends. Pissemsky’s firm and uncompromis- 
ing attitude is easily explained by the awe with which the ‘ ter- 
rible ’ master inspired his subjects ; he well knew the fate awaiting 
him in Moscow did he dare modify one jot of Ivan’s minute 
instructions. 

The narrative goes on to record the visit of Thomas Ran- 
dolph § to Pissemsky on April 5, 1582-3. He brought a message 
from Elizabeth. We will again leave Pissemsky to describe this 
episode himself : 


‘ Thou hast asked the Queen [said Randolph] on behalf of thy master 
to show thee her niece Mary Hastings, daughter of the Prince of Huntintin, 
and also that the Queen should have a picture of her painted for thee to 
take to thy Lord. The Queen answered thee that when her niece recovered 
from her sickness thou wouldst see her and a portrait would be made and 
given thee for the Czar. But the Queen’s niece is still sick, and neither 
canst thou see her nor can a likeness be taken of her.’ 

Said Theodore: ‘ My Sovereign wished to join into a good agreement 


5 Thomas Randolph, an English diplomatist, had been to Russia on a special 
mission in 1568. 
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with the Queen and become her kinsman, so that friendship between them 
were stable. If Queen Elizabeth desires my master’s love, brotherhood 
and friendship, she is to act according to the instructions given me by my 
Sovereign ; if she does not wish to do so, she should let me return to my 
Lord.’ 
And. Thomas Randolph : ‘I will report thy words to the Queen. The 
will of God and the Queen be done.’ 

On the next day Randolph sent for Eliaser the interpreter and ques- 
tioned him : 

‘ Why does Theodore insist upon seeing the Queen’s niece? When 
you left Moscow the Czar had one son ; now another is born to him.’ 

These words he spoke to Eliaser confidentially and Eliaser replied : 
‘ Thy words are unfriendly * ones, and I shall report them to Theodore.’ 


The interpreter having duly repeated Randolph’s speech to 
Pissemsky, the Czar’s envoy sent him to tell the Queen’s coun- 
cillors that : 


‘ The Queen was not to listen to such unfriendly speeches ; wicked persons 
tried to sow discord between the Czar and the Queen, not wishing them to 
conclude a friendly agreement ; the Queen was to believe the Czar’s letter 
of credence and me, his ambassador. Eliaser, the interpreter, can bear 
witness to this, as he was present when my master took leave of me and 
gave me his instructions.’ 

The councillors said : ‘ The Queen does not believe these words, and all 
will be done according to the Czar’s instructions to Theodore.’ 


The fact that at the time Ivan was married to his seventh wife 


was in no way considered by him to be an obstacle to his suit, 


though he was aware that it might raise objections. Such a case 
was provided for in the most minute instructions given Pis- 
semsky : 

And if it is said to Theodore, ‘ How canst thou speak of this great affair 
whilst thy Lord is wedded ?’ then Theodore is to reply, ‘ Our Sovereign 
had sought for a bride in many countries, but no suitable match being 
available, he took unto himself the daughter of a boyar of his own country, 
not an equal. Were the Queen’s niece to prove seemly and worthy of this 
great match, our Czar and Great Duke will leave his wife and betroth 
himself to the Queen’s niece.’ 

At that time the approved Russian way of disposing of a 
cumbrous wife was to relegate her to some convent for life. 

On May 17 Randolph was again sent by Elizabeth to Pis- 
semsky with the message that, Lady Mary having recovered from 
her illness, she would be shown to him here in ‘ Lunda, at the 
house of her chancellor Prince Thomas Brumleff’ (Pissemsky’s 
rendering of ‘ Bromley’). The Queen ordered the ambassador to be 
accompanied by Eliaser only, and ‘ no one besides him,’ whilst, 
on the other hand, ‘ no one will be present except Prince Thomas 
and her brother the Prince of Huntintin and their families.’ 

So Randolph took Pissemsky by boat to the chancellor, who 


® In the original ‘ quarrelsome.’ 
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met them on the threshold of York House,’ accompanied by the 
‘Prince of Huntintin.’ The ambassador was led into a garden 
where a pavilion had been erected, in which stood two armchairs 
upholstered in gold brocade. When Pissemsky reached the 
pavilion Bromley bid him sit in one of the armchairs whilst he 
occupied the other himself, the Earl of Huntingdon and Randolph 
sitting on benches. According to Pissemsky Sir Thomas Bromley 
addressed him thus : 


On thy Lord’s behalf thou hast asked our Queen to show thee the 
daughter of the Prince of Huntin, Mary Hastins ; being unwilling to dis- 
please thy master because of his great affection for her, the Queen has 
ordered [us] to show thee her niece and also has had a picture taken of her. 
Princess Huntins will soon be here with my Princess. 


Pissemsky then continues : 


Shortly afterwards came Thomas’s princess and another, the Prince of 
Huntin’s [wife], and between them came Mary Hastings, daughter of the 
Prince of Huntins, and they were followed by many ladies and maids. 
When they approached, Prince Thomas and Theodore rose and bowed to 
them, and they acknowledged their salute. Said Prince Thomas to Theo- 
dore: ‘ Look well. The Queen has ordered us to show thee her niece, not 
in some dark place, not in a closet or chamber, but in the broad daylight.’ 
Then they went to stroll in the garden, Theodore with them, and again 
they met, so that Theodore saw her well. Said Prince Thomas to Theodore : 

‘ Hast thou seen her well enough ? ’ 

Said Theodore: ‘I looked well, obeying my master’s instruction and 
the Queen’s order.’ 

Then Prince Thomas again led Theodore to the pavilion and ordered 
fruit and wine in tankards to be brought, offering it to Theodore. 


So Pissemsky after a while returned home, having seen Lady 
Mary ‘well.’ Prince Thomas and the Prince of Hunstine (our 
author is never quite sure of the name, which he spells in many 
fashions) saw him to the boat, whilst Randolph accompanied him 
to his house. 

Pissemsky thus describes Lady Mary: ‘ Mary Hantis is tall, 
slender, with a white face, grey eyes, fair hair, a straight nose, and 
the fingers of her hands are long and tapering.’ 

At the farewell audience given to the Czar’s envoy Elizabeth 
asked him: ‘ Hast thou seen my niece well ? ’ 

Answering in the affirmative, Pissemsky, however, again 
returned to the question of the portrait which he had not yet 
received. The Queen told him that it would be brought to him 
by Randolph, and as ‘ few people know of it here’ she enjoined 


7 York House and its grounds stood on the site which at present is occupied 
by Villiers Street, Duke Street, and Buckingham Street. The York House of 
Elizabethan times was replaced by another built by the Duke of Buckingham. 
The only remnant of this second York House is the Water Gate which stands in 
Victoria Embankment Gardens. 
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secrecy upon Pissemsky until he returned to his master, assuring 
him that she dealt ‘ with my brother in justice and not by deceit 
—such as thou hast seen her, a picture of her will I send thee.’ 

Whether Elizabeth seriously intended to let her niece marry 
the terrible Czar or was merely humouring him in order to obtain 
more privileges for trade with Muscovy is difficult to guess from 
Pissemsky’s report. During this same audience he says the Queen 
made the following remark: ‘I fear thy Lord will not care for 
my niece, and not thy Lord only, but I doubt whether thou likedst 
her thyself.’ The envoy’s reply was not lacking in courtly gal- 
lantry: ‘ It seemed to me that thy niece is beautiful ; however, 
all is in God’s hands, and it is for Him to decide whether she is to 
wed our Sovereign and whether he will like her. Now what am I 
to report to my master upon the matter ? ’ 

Elizabeth’s answer was an assurance of ‘ faithfulness and love 
to her brother, who was to trust her, whilst she was glad to please 
him in every way,’ adding that, ‘ though my councillors will dis- 
advise me upon some questions, yet I will not harken to their 
words and will do as my brother, thy master, wishes. But I am 
sending my ambassador to deal with all these matters and with 
the conclusion of the confidential affair, and he will receive my 
instructions.’ 

On June 13 Randolph visited Pissemsky in the ‘ village of 
Oolij ’ (Woolwich) to tell him that the portrait had been sent to 


_ him so that he should take it to the Czar. 


We may add that Pissemsky’s firmness, tact, and dignity 
gained him the Queen’s esteem, and she praised him unreservedly 
in her letter to the Czar of June 13, 1583: ‘ And as regards thy 
Majestie’s ambassador, I cannot refrain from commending him 
to thee for his perfect wisdom, his faithful service which I see in 
him ; I wish that thou hadst many such [servants] as he is.’ ® 

Mr. Bond, who edited Fletcher’s and Horsey’s works in 1856, 
assures us that Lady Mary Hastings was at first pleased with the 
proposed match, but was subsequently frightened out of it by 
reports of the ferocious character of her suitor, and easily suc- 
ceeded in persuading the Queen to spare her the intended honour. 

Sir William Russell, third son of the Earl of Bedford, was 
chosen to act as the Queen’s envoy in this delicate affair. Horsey 
refers to him as ‘a noble and wise and comly gentilman.’ He 
declined the post, and then ‘ The Company of Merchants,’ Horsey 
tells us, ‘intreated for Sir Jerom Bowes, only for presence and 
person, and repented afterwards.’ 

Sir Jerome Bowes’s mission was a complete failure. Not 


* I quote from the contemporary Russian translation of the letter kept in 
Moscow. It would be interesting to compare it with the draft which probably 
exists in the Record Office. 
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Russian records only but his own papers and Horsey’s memoirs 
also show him to have behaved tactlessly and constantly taken 
offence without reason ; he lent a ready ear to harmful gossip, 
and in a very short time succeeded in undoing almost all his 
predecessors had accomplished by patience and skilful diplomacy. 

On his departure from England on June 21, 1583, accompanied 
by Pissemsky, Bowes received a detailed letter of instruction, a 
copy of which is preserved among the Cotton MSS. of the British 
Museum (Nero, B. VIII., f. 29). The Queen instructed him 
to dissuade the Czar from his matrimonial intentions, and we 
cannot but admire how tactfully objections were raised in this 
instruction. Here is the part dealing with the subject of this 
sketch : 

Hauing in this sort deliuered our meaning unto him, uppon the Treaty 
of amity, you shall declare unto him, touching the secrette message and 
request he made unto us by this said minister for and concerning the 
matter of marriage, how the Lady motioned is fallen into such an indisposi- 
tion of health, as that there is small hope she ever will recouer such strength 
as is requisite for the state especially considering the long and tedious 
voyage, she were to make, in case [he] should uppon report of his Ambr and 
view of her picture, haue any disposition to proceede therein, and therefore 
our pleasure is, you use all the best perswasions you can to disswade him 
from that purpose, laying before him the weaknes of the Lady, when she 
is in best state of health, and difficulties, that are other wise likely to 
be stood uppon by the Lady, and her friends, who can hardly be induced 
to be so farr separate the one from the other, whereby the greatest com- 
fort of them that are neere of blood are cut of, that unlesse their good wills 
and consent might be procured (which is a matter very doubtfull), the 
match could not in any so sort be brought to passe, considering that in 
those cases, as ouer the rest of our subiects, so especially ouer the noble 
houses and families, we haue no further authority then by way of perswa- 
sions to induce them to like of such matches as are tendred them, and by 
good apparante reasons maie tend to their aduancement. 


Horsey has left us a detailed account of Sir Jerome Bowes’s 
reception in Muscovy and the honours rendered him. But the 
ambassador made a bad start : he was displeased with everything, 
suspected the nobleman Protopopoff, who met him at Kholmo- 
gory and accompanied him on the way to Moscow, of the intention 
of drowning him, disliked the food, refused to mount the horse sent 
for his ride to the Czar’s palace on the plea that a boyar, Prince 
Sitzkoy, was riding a finer steed, and so on. He acquitted himself 
of his mission concerning Lady Mary in the most unhappy way by 
belittling her and assuring the Czar that he had been duped by 
Dr. Robert Jacob and Pissemsky as to the lady’s beauty and close 
relationship to the Queen. 

These assertions are thus recorded in the official Russian 
document preserved in the Moscow State archives: ‘And the 
ambassador, Prince Jerome, said: ‘‘ The Queen’s niece Princess 
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Mary is sick because of her sins, her illness is grave, and I also 
doubt she would forsake her faith, for there is but one Christian 
faith.’ ’ Upon which the Czar told the envoy : ‘ I will not discuss 
religion with thee now, and what thou sayest is impossible ; the 
Princess who is to wed us has first to be christened into our 
Christian faith... .’ 

But Sir Jerome continued by assuring the Czar that not only 
was Lady Mary one of the Queen’s most distant relatives, but also 
that she was not in the least beautiful: the Queen had ‘ten 
nieces,’ all more important than this one. However, the Czar and 
his boyars demanded proofs of Jerome’s words, and insisted upon 
being told the names of these ‘ ten nieces’ and whose daughters 
they were ; but Jerome refused to comply with this request. The 
Muscovites, expert in the art of controversy, subjected the tact- 
less ambassador to repeated cross-examinations upon the subject 
of the mysterious nieces, during which Bowes’s behaviour did him 
but little credit. 

Yet, despite all this, the ‘ terrible ’ Czar appears to have had a 
liking for Sir Jerome. Fits of anger against him were invariably 
followed by apologies, increased attentions, and an extension of 
the privileges granted the English merchants in Russia. Ivan 
held up Bowes to his own subjects as an example of loyalty 
towards his Sovereign. Had Sir Jerome known how to win the 
favour of the Czar’s entourage, Anglo-Russian relations would 
have greatly benefited. Unfortunately he only succeeded in 
becoming universally detested, his particular enemies being the 
boyar Nikita Romanovitch Yurieff and the Chancellor Shelkaloff, 
who had once been beaten by the Czar personally in consequence 
of a complaint by Bowes. 

On March 18, 1583-4, Czar Ivan died, and was succeeded by 
his weak-minded son Theodore, whose maternal uncle, Nikita 
Romanovitch Yurieff, became for a time the de facto ruler of 
Russia. Shelkaloff announced Ivan’s death to Sir Jerome in the 
following terms: ‘ Your English Czar has died ! ’ 

The boyars hastened to settle old scores with Sir Jerome. His 
high rank did not shield him from arrest in his own house for 
nine weeks, during which the question of his execution was 
debated. It appears that Bowes owed his life to the timely inter- 
ference of Horsey, at that time an official of the Russian Company 
in Moscow. He threatened the boyars with the Queen’s vengeance 
were Sir Jerome to suffer any harm. Horsey eventually obtained 
Bowes’s release. From Kholmogory, the port whence he was to 
sail for England, Sir Jerome wrote an insulting letter to Czar 
Theodore, a copy of which is preserved in the Record Office. 
Attached is a note by an official of the company with the reflec- 
tion: ‘I wolde he [Bowes] had never come here.’ Bowes also 
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returned to Theodore the letter he had given him for the Queen 
and some sables sent him by the Czar, adding: ‘ There was sent 
unto me iij ® tymber of skynnes, they were named to be sables, 
but badd things they were God wott. . . . I thynke ten tymes 
more skorne to have such a gyft presented to the Quene of Eng- 
land’s ambassodor, yea, were it but to my self. . . .’ 

Had Czar Ivan lived, would Lady Mary have actually become 
‘Emporis of Muscovia’? This is a question to which no definite 
answer can be given. Undeniably Queen Elizabeth was very 
unwilling to send her kinswoman to a semi-barbaric country to 
become the eighth wife of a bloodthirsty tyrant, yet State interests 
would probably have outweighed any considerations of a softer 
nature, and we know that good Queen Bess was not a sentimental 
woman. All things considered, it is allowable to suspect that 
Fate treated Lady Mary kindly in cutting the thread of the 
‘ Terrible’s ’ life. 

But to English trade interests in Russia this death dealt a 
severe blow. Though of a very uneven temper, Ivan IV. had a 
great liking for the English, and favoured them more than any 
other foreigners. It was only due to Horsey’s ability that Anglo- 
Russian relations were not broken off altogether. He succeeded 
in gaining the favour of Boris Godunoff, brother-in-law of Czar 
Theodore and virtually ruler of Russia. He obtained new privi- 
leges for the company, but subsequently his other and more 
selfish activities set the company against him, and it insisted upon 
the Queen’s Government demanding Horsey’s extradition. The 
Czar yielded to this demand, and Horsey was sent to England in 
1589 with Dr. Fletcher, who had arrived a year earlier in the 
capacity of the Queen’s ambassador and had been treated in a very 
unfriendly way by the Moscow Government. 

In England Horsey managed, not without the assistance of 
Sir Francis Walsingham, the Queen’s Chief Secretary, to clear 
himself of all accusations, and was even appointed ambassador to 
Denmark, Poland, and Russia in 1590. 

It may be that in the Mermaid Tavern in Cheapside, that 
favourite haunt of travellers and poets in Elizabethan days, or in 
the house of Sir Francis Walsingham in Seething Lane, Shake- 
speare met both Fletcher and Horsey and listened to their stories 
of the strange Northern country, its queer people, its terrible 
Czar and his fantastic suit. It is to the influence of these tales 
that we probably owe the ‘ Russian scene’ of Shakespeare’s 
comedy. 

GEORGE BENNIGSEN. 


* Thirty. 
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BLAKE: AN ZSTHETIC APPROACH 


A FIRST impression of Blake’s work is of a number of not very 
intelligible nor well-drawn pictures, and a queer, fragmentary 
collection of not very intelligible verses; a first effect is a con- 
sciousness of shy beauty and an uneasy sense of profound 
significance. We examine a little more closely, and we find a 
thousand elusive threads binding pictures to verses in a complex, 
not very orderly web, that has somehow a startling pattern. 
Above this strange creation we descry a figure, like one of his 
own visions, an ancient of days whose compass is not confined 
to a circle—one William Blake, a hosier’s son of Soho, living 
in the prosaic years between 1757 and 1827, so that our grand- 
fathers might have knqwn him. This man, he himself tells 
us, is one who wrote and painted in ages of eternity before 
his mortal life, and whose works are the delight and study of 
archangels. 

What shall we make of all this? We cannot reason about his 
philosophy, because he condemns reason. We cannot set that 
standard against him, any more than we can judge a man running 
a race by the standard of height. We cannot compare his paint- 
ings with Nature, since he has condemned Nature as an illusion. 
He paints his own visions, the reality which is his own imagination. 
But these questions demand attention: was not Blake himself a 
part of Nature, and therefore of universal art? ‘In brief,’ said 
Sir Thomas Browne, ‘ all things are artificial ; for Nature is the 
art of God.’ Blake wrote from his imagination, as a seer of 
visions, but he wrote in words and symbols which were fashioned 
by reason: was not Blake himself, therefore, only reasoning 
against reason? The paradox, it must seem, isin him. He may 
be right ; but how shall we know it, since not the prophet himself 
is free of those things he condemns as not being ? 

Blake was muddle-headed. That may bea very sublime state, 
and certainly the clear-headed ones do not explain the ultimate 
nature of things quite to our satisfaction. Muddle-headedness 
may be the halfway house between clear-headed stupidity and 
irrational clarity. Those clear-headed people who read life like 
a school history-book are always very certain that black is black 
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and white is white ; and they are almost certainly wrong, But all 
the same, it is muddle-headed not to know the difference between 
black and white, though it may be the first sign of grace. What 
is, quite possibly is ; but to speculate as to its relation to what is 
not is a most adventurous undertaking. It carries us inevitably 
into realms beyond reason. There Blake was half at home; 
unfortunately, the other half was at home in Soho. Dr. Johnson 
is an eminent example of clear-headedness ; and, with all respect 
to his robust and darling memory, I submit that he always 
stopped short of possible truth. Blake, I repeat, was muddle- 
headed ; but it is just conceivable he was right about some things. 
We may conclude that muddle-headedness is the highest state yet 
attained by man. 

We do not, the most of us, aspire to be muddle-headed. We 
hang, I am afraid rather pettily, between the mystical and the 
rational. Personally, I frankly prefer Rubens to Blake ; I think 
Rubens is a very much greater artist. But I am not quite sure 
that art is so important as muddle-headedness—which, I hope, 
redeems me a little. Said Pope: 


One science only will one genius fit ; 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit. 


So much vaster still, it may be added, is the world of immortality, 
and that is Blake’s world. Yet, all this being said, and the 
weakness of my case thoroughly laid bare, I purpose to examine 
Blake just as I would examine Rubens. Whatever else he may be, 
he is, after all, an artist as well. Whatever he may have sought 
to express, he was, after all, a craftsman, and one who delighted 
in his craft ; and often enough, like any prosaic Dutchman, he 
was stimulated by his craft. 


All impediments in fancy’s course 
Are motives of more fancy. 


What simple Shakespeare freely admitted proud Blake would have 
denied. Yet it was true of the one as of the other. You perceive 
I begin to judge Blake by clear-headed standards, as a craftsman 
among craftsmen, a maker of pictures. 

Neither the late Mr. Darrell Figgis in his magnificent volume 
of reproductions recently published! nor Mr. Ernest Short in 
his humble and excellent little monograph? has dared to lay 
aside the literature or mysticism of Blake. They are perhaps 
right, because in a book on Blake one must battle with the whole of 
him. We may be permitted, in the small space of an article, to 
pick out one approach and see how Blake looks from that aspect. 


1 The Paintings of Blake. With 16 plates in colour and 84 in collotype. 
Ernest Benn, 61. 6s. 
2 William Blake. Philip Allan. 5s. 
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All art has ranged between the extremes of expressionism and 
realism (with which is included impressionism), between, for 
example, the Egyptians and the Dutch. Blake is obviously 
with the former. His pictures do not intensify reality, as did 
Rembrandt’s, nor beautify it, as did Giorgione’s; they are 
not ‘slices of life,’ even in the valuable meaning of that 
abused phrase. Blake was an expressionist. 

All art has ranged between the extremes of abstraction 
and representation, between architecture, ceramics, textiles and, 
again, the Dutch, A great deal of representational art has verged 
on the abstract—again, the Egyptians. It will be found, in fact, 
that the closer a work of art is to pure expressionism the more 
abstract it is. A building is a pure abstraction and an example of 
pure expressionism ; an Egyptian statue has already the element 
of realism in it. It is an essential characteristic of expressionist 
art that it transcends logical meaning. We cannot say why a 
certain relationship of forms and colours moves us more than 
another, nor can we put into words the precise quality of our 
emotion, the esthetic emotion. Pure realism, on the other hand, 
is photographic and not art at all: it is only the admixture of 
expressionism that raises it into esthetic consideration. The 
difference between Ingres and Alma Tadema is not in their subjects 
or their realism, but primarily in their patterns, in the abstract, 
expressionist quality of their lines and colours. We may therefore 
revise our previous statement, and say that all art has ranged 
between the extremes of pure expressionism and expressionism 
combined with a maximum of realism. It is the expressionist 
element which is vital. Vermeer van Delft, after all, is more akin to 
the architect of the Parthenon than he is to the Hon. John Collier. 

We may deduce from what has been said that illustration is a 
minor function of art and by no means necessary. A building 
does not illustrate at all, a Greek statue not at all, a Raphael 
Madonna not at all. On the other hand, illustration may play 
its part as an enforcement of the theme, a subservient helper to the 
expressionist method. In so far as El Greco’s Agony in the Garden 
at the National Gallery is an illustration, it is not overwhelmingly 
good ; it is vastly inferior to Frith’s Derby Day. But this 
does not mean that Frith’s is the better picture. In the 
Greco, then, the element of illustration is weak. In Rubens’ 
Judgment of Paris it is stronger; in Hogarth’s Rake’s Progress 
series stronger still. It will be observed that, as the illustrative 
element has increased, so we have moved from pure expres- 
sionism to the extreme of artistic realism. I hope the reason 
for this long digression is clear. Blake, who was an expressionist, 
was also an inveterate illustrator. Once more, therefore, Blake 
is a paradox. 
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Yet not so paradoxical as at first sight appears. By illustrator 
we understand one who depicts scenes or incidents more or less as 
they took place. Hence it is that we have found illustration and 
realism to go together. But Blake was an illustrator of another 
kind. He did not care how an event would have appeared to 
mortal eyes: what he cared about was its mystical significance. 
He illustrated the meaning of a scene rather than the scene itself. 
This point will be clarified by a comparison between Rembrandt’s 
Entombment at Dresden and Blake’s, in the possession of Mr. 
Graham Robertson, at present on loan to the Tate Gallery (this 
and all other Blakes to which I shall refer are reproduced in 
Mr. Figgis’s book). To the Dutch master the scene is one of deep 
human pathos. It is re-enacted before the eyes of his imagination ; 
he seems to have been present among those sorrowing men and 
women. His Christ lies awkwardly hunched in the cloth by which 
they are lowering Him into the tomb. The man who lowers 
Him is a simple Dutch bourgeois, grieving deeply. This Christ is 
a dead man, a man of sorrows, but only a man, and quite dead in 
death. These others live and are sorrowing, but they will eat 
and drink, and come to laugh, and when they are dead they, too, 
will be quite dead. In this dark cave, lit only by the keen lantern 
light, is the last obscure ceremony observed over a Jewish male- 
factor, whom these people love. Beyond the mouth of the cave, 
in the evening sky, are the empty cross and the last lingerers from 
the day’s show. Such is Rembrandt’s illustration. 

Turn now to Blake’s. The similarities are immediately 
remarkable, and yet in each point how significant is the difference. 
Once more we have a view at the back, but this time of indetermi- 
nate darkness only seen through the austere regularity of a 
rounded arch. Across the foot of the picture lies the dead Christ, 
solemn and rigid. Two figures bend symmetrically at His feet, a 
group stands symmetrically at each side, three figures stand 
abreast in the archway, the central figure holding a candle. Here 
is a solemn pattern of draped and upright figures, closed by an 
arch and based by the tremendous horizontal of Christ’s body. 

Rembrandt’s design appears to be the hazard of life; Blake’s 
is a deliberate and confessed arrangement. Rembrandt’s illus- 
trates a scene that was, in all its pathos ; Blake’s an idea conceived 
in the mind, where sorrow is subdued to a universal order and 
made subordinate to harmony. Rembrandt’s Christ might have 
died without cause in a moment of time ; Blake’s served a purpose 
in dying and is part of time. 

Blake’s work, therefore, was charged not only with esthetic 
but also with mystical significance. In method he was so original 
as to combine, in so far as that can be done, illustration with 
expressionism. He believed very literally that he was inspired. 
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‘ The man,’ he once wrote, ‘ who on examining his own mind finds 
nothing of inspiration ought not to dare to be an artist.’ Here, 
then, another difficulty arises. Since we have not all ‘ travelled 
to heaven,’ how are we to judge whether Blake’s works are faithful 
to his visions? The original is hidden from us. To this there 
can be but one solution, and it is all-sufficient. We must judge 
whether these works are convincing in themselves, whether they 
awake in us an esthetic response equivalent in every way to that 
which the normal master awakens. On this point we must each 
decide for ourselves. I believe that any man of esthetic sensibility 
will conclude that somehow Blake’s pictures are convincing. He 
may not accept visions in the ordinary, external way. I do not 
myself believe in chained and sheeted ghosts or the clap-trap of 
popular religion ; but subjective vision is another and altogether 
more acceptable business. And since we are all men, why should 
we not all, at times, make for ourselves visions that are closely 
related to Blake’s ? 


Itis a plain fact in experience [says Mr. Figgis] that, when all their great 
qualities of imagination and execution are told, Blake’s pictures are regarded 
(by friend and foe) just as much as a secret visionary scripture as a series of 
great examples of works of art. 

Why is this ? Why is it that some who look into his pictures see faces 
in them suddenly look back in response, as though they, too, as well as 
Blake, knew them somewhere not in this world ? 


Let us examine a few of Blake’s designs directly, in the light 
of these ideas, putting altogether on one side his own mythology 
and his interpretation of the Biblical mythology. One of his 
grandest and most terrifying designs is the Nebuchadnezzar belong- 
ing to Mr. Graham Robertson, also on loan at the Tate Gallery. 
An old man crawls upon the ground, with a furtive, uneasy 
movement. Shaggy hair hangs about his flanks, his nails are 
grown to claws, his untended beard sweeps the ground ; his face 
is coarsely wrinkled, the cheeks hollow, the red, sensual mouth 
opened like a snarling brute’s, the eyes wide, angry and afraid. 
This is the semblance of a man, but its soul is beastly and its 
affections inhuman. If there is a face in this which suddenly 
looks back in response to us, is it not simply that we recognise 
the likeness of a vision within us, the vision of our own secret 
beastliness, of that in us which arises and dominates in the ugly 
moments of our lives? In this print of fiery reds and unwhole- 
some greens Blake has exposed all that in man is not loveliness ; 
he has shown us the way to hell, which is the loss of our Divine 
vision and the God in us. 

There is another picture in Mr. Robertson’s collection which 
delivers its meaning in the same unmistakable way, apart, that is, 
from any foreknowledge of the story it ostensibly illustrates. 
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I refer to a water-colour known as God answering Job out of the 
Whirlwind. In the lower part of the picture it is evening ; five 
squat, earthly figures are gathered together on a flat earth under 
a twilight-blue sky. Above there seems to be a chasm in the sky, 
through which infinite blue distances are glimpsed, and out of the 
chasm, in a yellow and orange glory, peers the head of a noble old 
man, his beard swept by a wind which does not blow on the silent 
world beneath. His arms stretch wide and knit the ends of the 
earth together. Round him circles a blast of wings and gleaming 
heads, that sweeps away to the right, lassooing him, as it were, 
out of the flat world in an angelic loop. One squat figure below 
looks up in naive astonishment towards this vision. The others 
are hunched and prostrate in fear. Surely this picture illustrates 
a simple idea, the coming of revelation to the chosen one. This 
Job might be St. Francis of Assisi, or Shelley, or Dante, Words- 
worth, Milton or Blake himself—any man, in fact, who has moved 
beyond the spheres of common vision and shown man to himself. 
It does not matter what precise revelation Blake intended to 
illustrate, or at least, from my special point of view it does not 
matter. Art is universal, and no picture of worth can depend on 
our acquaintance with anything outside itself but life. 

Again and again, in Blake’s work, we are confronted with the 
splendid assertion of the artist’s freedom. Representation is the 
artist’s tool and not his master, and just as El Greco passionately 
distorted, as the Byzantine mosaicists ignored mathematical 
facts—whether purposely or not is immaterial,—and the more 
vital of modern painters consciously condemn their shackles, so 
Blake. Turn to any of his pictures, and it is immediately obvious 
that he attended to two things only, the idea he wished to express 
and the pattern by which he wished to express it. One may 
chance upon The Burial of Moses, a water-colour belonging to 
Mr. Sydney Morse. One notes how the four angels bend together 
like trained dancers to support the weight of Moses, whose body 
in the cerecloth sags in the most exquisite curve. The bodies of 
dead men do not, in the clumsy world of reality, make such 
curves, but for Blake a dead body was only the symbol of life 
begun. Did he not profess to see the soul of his brother Robert 
‘ pass from mortality, clapping his hands for joy’? Did he not 
profess, years after that mortal death, to converse with Robert, 
and with Milton, and with so many besides? Death to Blake 
was, as to Vaughan, ‘ dear beauteous death, the jewel of the just.’ 

Then above this gentle pattern of angelic pall-bearers and 
their burden two figures swirl in the air—one black, angry and 
distorted like a man in agony, the other curving in easy, forward 
flight, one arm raised with pointing finger. In every part of this 
thing of lines and colour washes Blake’s idea is evident. Though 
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the tradition of winged angels were forgotten and the memory of 
Moses buried in ten thousand years, yet would this picture still 
express the triumph of beneficent, beautiful powers over ugliness ; 
and, in whatever idiom might be current in that remote day, it 
would be said: ‘ This is the picture of man whose soul is saved.’ 

We may feel these things, though we may not know if we have 
souls, or whether Moses had one. 

Take another example, The Wise and Foolish Virgins, a water- 
colour belonging to Miss Carthew. Observe the ordered, lighted 
sweep of the wise virgins, all moving in the harmony of a ballet 
chorus: contrast it with the dark disorder of the foolish virgins : 
mark how 


the grey-hooded Even, 
Like a sad votarist in palmer’s weeds, 


turns all the background to dark streaks and silhouettes, and 
how, spread over the night sky, a dark form blows a fearful 
summons. Who needs know the old parable to feel the intensity 
of this picture and its dramatic value ? 

Such, then, is Blake, zsthetically considered, a master- 
illustrator of ideas and mental states. If here and there the 
logical meaning of a design is hard to get at, it may be left. Too 
much time is spent in seeking for logic in one who disowned logic 
and held it evil. Exactly as with certain etchings by Goya, we 
must receive the esthetic impression, be content to recognise that 
we are moved by the consciousness of meaning, and not stretch 
too finely our poor intelligences. These are things, not of the 
brain, but of the soul, whatever that may be. Their appeal is to 
the unknown, the indefinable, the profound. 

I do not suggest that this view of Blake is a solution. Like 
the eternal problems with which he dealt, he is insoluble. But I 
do plead for more immediate response and less roundabout matter 
of metaphysics. We should be to Blake as sensitive plates to the 
sunlight, not knowing why nor whence we take upon us the 
photograph of sublime things, the half-realised imprints of eternity. 

I prefer Rubens, none the less. I prefer him because, however 
small it may be of me, I do like to know what I am about. The 
flesh, its beauty and vigour, and the sublime rhythm of its pro- 
gress from generation to generation, these I know ; and in Rubens 
I find a perfect microcosm of this universe. He saw a World in 
a grain of sand, but the Heaven in a wild flower was hidden from 
him. It is hidden from most of us, too. We feel, as I have said, 
while we look at Blake the certainty of all he means: that is the 
hypnotism of art. Away from him our abominable materialism 
reasserts itself, and we do frankly wonder whether it is not all a 
dream we have dreamed, and Blake along with us. 
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It is necessary, in concluding, to enforce the difficulty of 
isolating Blake and treating him simply as an artist, the pro- 
cess which I have attempted here and but poorly succeeded in. 
Ultimately, Blake depends on our acceptance of his visions as 
reality. If we do not accept this, Blake’s art must always be to 
us like an heroic trick. There was something up his sleeve after 
all, the white rabbit of mysticism. Yet so powerful is the sense 
of reality in Blake, that even as I write these sceptical sentences 
I am half afraid the Eternal Conjuror is at my elbow, scathing 
me with that biting doggerel of his. I will link arms with 


Rubens, low, vulgar, stupid, ignorant, 


and we will go to the pothouse together, since Blake condemns 
both of us. I can put up with the company of the master of ‘ the 
Slobbering School.’ 

Blake, for all practical purposes, is dead. His wild, restless 
spirit has learnt the secret—or not, perhaps. He has left us these 
tangible things of beauty, things of form and colour and swaying 
line, grave, hunched and aged men, whirlwinds of angels, darting 
fires. We must make of them what wecan. He is dead and can 
explain no more. 

ANTHONY BERTRAM. 
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THE CLOWNING SPIRIT IN MODERN POETRY 


THE principal lesson of showmanship is, in Mr. Willson Disher’s 
words: ‘ Satisfy people’s desire for the ridiculous and they will 
accept your idea of the sublime.’+ This has been recognised by 
the modern Bernard Shaw as clearly as it was recognised by the 
still more modern Shakespeare. In the Elizabethan drama, 
owing to the fact that players as well as jesters were paid servants 
of the Court or of rich lords, the comic element was part of the 
play. The genius of Shakespeare drew out of this combination 
all the possibilities of comic relief. In the classical ages of Greece 
and Rome comic relief was not a part of poetry, for the history of 
Europe has been to no small extent a matter of learning how and 
when to laugh. The Athenian audience found relief from the 
intensity of the tragic dramas in the impersonal character lent 
to the players by masks, and also by the satirical burlesques which 
alternated with the tragedies. In Rome the mythological drama 
was broken up by burlesque interludes of clowning not very 
different from those in pantomime as we know it, or rather as we 
used to know it, for pantomime is discarding the harlequinade. 
The medieval Church, first at Constantinople and later at Rome, 
recognised the necessity of comic relief; holy days became 
holidays. When the miracle plays became too comic for the taste 
of the bishops, a generation of lay showmen carried on the tradi- 
tion of clownship. The combination of showman and dramatist 
did not outlive the Elizabethans; but many of the minor 
Elizabethans’ plays are little removed from unusually well con- 
structed pantomimes. Dekker’s ‘ Old Fortunatus,’ for instance, 
is really a harlequin. Or, to establish the parallel with a type of 
show which replaced the Elizabethan drama in popular favour, 
we may say that Old Fortunatus himself is pantaloon, Andelocia 
is harlequin, and Shadow is the clown. When the fool was cast 
out of the drama, the drama began to wilt as a vital force because 
seriousness was confused with pompousness. The history of the 
English theatre in the eighteenth century is largely the record 
of a ding-dong battle between the Elizabethan tradition upheld 


1 Clowns and Pantomimes. 
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chiefly by Garrick (and used as a flail in the Dunciad by Pope) 
and the mixture of folklore and melodrama, clowning, and 
mechanical magic of Italian harlequinade, which developed into 
pantomime. After the pantomime clown (who passed his heyday 
with Grimaldi the second) came the music-hall clown, and then, 
as George Grossmith described himself, the ‘ society clown’ of 
the musical comedy and the revue. And then we come to Charlie 
Chaplin and the other clowns whose harlequinade enlists the 
incomparable magic of the screen. 

What, the reader may well ask, has all this to do with the 
subject suggested by the above title ? 

The fact is that the preceding remarks are an all-too-brief 
summary of the historical background necessary to throw into 
relief what I regard as a characteristic attitude of modern poets. 
It will be noted, for one thing, that the art of clowning, a most 
important, an indispensable art of civilisation, has gradually been 
more and more widely separated from poetry. 

Now let us consider the poet. 

No history of poetry can be adequate which ignores the history 
of society in general. Since the 1890's social revolutions and 
evolutions, wars and peaces (might one spell it pieces ?) have done 
much to tone that intellectual or spiritual atmosphere of which 
poets are the most expressive reporters. The 18g0’s in poetry 
were marked by a desire of many poets to find that enchanted 
forest opened up earlier in the century by Baudelaire, who was 
following in the broken trail of forlorn Edgar Allan Poe. Baude- 
laire had important disciples in Rimbaud and Laforgue, and all 
three have influenced young English poets since their time 
because the new spirit which moved them was a reflection of deep- 
seated conditions in the soul of Western European peoples. This 
spirit, which gradually changed to mocking irony, first appeared 
as a flowering of the ancient dark magic, a spirit of tvresse, a 
Dionysian impulse provided with modern ‘ nerves ’ and trembling 
in the control of artistic form. It troubled the mind accustomed 
to classical standards with a strange, exotic beauty. Running 
through the poetry which embodied this mood was often a vein 
of sardonic humour and of irony finding occasional vent in fierce 
satire. In extreme examples, however controlled the poet’s 
style (and severely correct technique is a decadent corollary of 
Dionysian inspiration), it became frenzied, as in La Saison en 
Enfer, when the perverse Rimbaud screams: ‘ Faim, soif, cris, 
danse, danse, danse, danse ! ’ 

Now Rimbaud, like Baudelaire, tried to escape from the frenzy 
of this mood in an artificial paradise of toy conceits and fixed 
symbols. If one ignores the wrong-headed rant in Max Nordau’s 
Degeneration, much revealing observation of the ‘ paradis artificiel ’ 
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will be found. In the remarks on Baudelaire, quoting the Réve 
Parisien, he says : 

Such is the world he [Baudelaire] represents to himself and which fills 
him with enthusiasm: not an irregular plant, no sun, no stars, no move- 


ment, no noise, nothing but metal and glass, i.e. something like a tin 
landscape from Nuremberg. 


Baudelaire’s glistening, solid, noiseless world was an artificial 
alternative to the real world, and his attempt to create an illusion 
of a strange and new reality produced effects on poetry which are 
stillto be seen. A new stage-property as well as a new mood was 
acquired by the poets. But theincreasing loss of faith, the increasing 
despair of honest thinkers confronted with the puzzles of science and 
the stupidity of the world, deepened the pessimism and the irony of 
the new poetry. The poets felt they were unable to express their 
reactions to life without importing new idioms into poetic diction 
and discarding many of the classical rules as to poetic form. In 
Laforgue modern poetry found a self-conscious preacher of a new 
flexibility of form and diction, and the witty expositor of a Hamlet- 
like mood, now ironic now despairing. James Huneker called 
him, in a brilliant essay, ‘ the pierrot of dusty eternities.’ One of 
his most striking prose poems in the Moralités Légendaires is 
Hamlet, and the choice of the theme is less significant than the 
witty irreverence of its treatment. If in matters of form Laforgue 
foreshadowed the futurists, in the content of his work he is the 
forerunner of the spiritual harlequinade of twentieth-century 
poetry. He aimed at reproducing the very sequences of life itself 
instead of the harmonies of carefully selected experiences which 
represented the classical conception of absolute Truth and 
absolute Beauty. He may almost be regarded as the precursor 
of James Joyce. He and many other poets after 1880 imported 
colloquialisms, neologisms, slang and technical terms into poetry 
which served to embody their cynicism and painful flippancy, and 
behind the cynicism was a fear of emotion and an envious dislike 
of faith. The poets were indeed seeking comic relief in their own 
way. They were clowning. 


Encore un de mes pierrots mort ; 
Mort d’un chronique orphelinisme ; 
C’etait un coeur plein de dandysme 

Lunaire, en un drole de corps .. . 


In the lyrical mood they suddenly laughed at themselves ; 
when they externalised emotion and became satirical they laughed 
at the world and its most cherished traditions. 

Now to produce a new, hard, cruel laughter at the sins and 
follies of the world was what Marinetti at the beginning of this 
century was urging upon the music-halls. Twenty years later he 
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might have included the ‘ movies,’ that glorious opportunity so 
shamefully misused. But the poets, as the most sensitive and 
intelligent members of society, were in most cases unable to avoid 
the task. If we turn to more recent times, in England, we find 
that the outbreak of the Great War seemed at first to cause a 
revival of faith, but as the years left 1914 behind, that last over- 
whelming irony of ‘ progress’ began to make heroics in verse, 
such as Rupert Brooke’s, read like a final text on futility. The new 
mood could not at first be adequately expressed by the poets who 
were soldiers. The iron went slowly into their souls. Some of 
them turned away from the horror to sing desperately of birds 
and green fields and winding rivers of home, Others, like 
Siegfried Sassoon and Osbert Sitwell, turned in a rage upon the 
sentimental and the profiteers. Intolerable disgust with the 
betrayers, intolerable pity and love for those whose sacrifice was 
vain, intolerable disillusionment at triumphant greed and dense 
stupidity, and very often more personal and urgent conflicts 
of sex arising out of the troubled atmosphere—how should the 
poets caught in that maelstrom of emotions blow soul- 
animating strains? As the war left its unpleasant aftermath 
of ‘ peace,’ was it not natural that many of the most intelligent 
and honest of the younger poets resorted to satire, bitter 
satire mocking at themselves as well as the world? It was 
as if the clock had been put back fifty years, in literature as in 
society. Read Laforgue’s Hamlet, and then read T. S. Eliot’s 
The Waste Land. The difference in the two does not measure the 
increased dimensions of the tragic irony of civilisation, but the 
mood is very similar. In the harder, calmer minded, more 
experienced Thomas Hardy the irony has been present throughout 
his wonderful career, which almost covers the whole period 
being discussed. Does not Hardy continually prick the bubble of 
easy emotion blown up by sentimental faith ? When faith does 
receive expression by such a poet it is faith indestructible because 
based upon a stoic minimum of happiness. In more readable 
form than The Waste Land, the spiritual harlequinade occurs in 
social satire, of which a poem like St. John Adcock’s The Divine 
Tragedy or vivid and trenchant prose like the Triple Fugue 
of Osbert Sitwell may be taken as symptomatic. Richard 
Aldington’s A Fool 7’ the Forest is definitely of the poetic clowning 
type for which The Waste Land may be taken as an extremely 
clear and important example. 

Because the phantastic world where folly is wisdom and make- 
believe is logic is the world of the harlequinade, the chief harlequin 
of modern poetry, in English at any rate, is Walter de la Mare, 
whether he is writing haunting lyrics like Motley, phantasies with 
satirical implications, in prose, like The Memoirs of a Midget and 
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the Broomstick tales, or appears simply as the supreme poet of 
childhood. Apart from De la Mare’s prose, and a little of his 
verse, the poetry of dream is rarely satirical ; the poet is generally 
content to escape, if he can, into the enchanted wood. But if an 
anthology of modern poetry which is at once dream and profound 
satire were to be compiled, a considerable amount of Miss Edith 
Sitwell’s work in volumes like Bucolic Comedies, The Sleeping 
Beauty, and Troy Park would have the right of entry. Clowns’ 
Luck in the ‘ Troy Park’ volume, for instance, was suggested to 
the poet by the Picasso-Cocteau-Satire Ballet Parade. The 
pierrot-troupe is the modern version of the travelling puppet-shows 
so popular in the eighteenth century. The clowns in the poem 
are on the deserted beach of a seaside town. The watching poet 
sees their harlequinade as a microcosm of our life. Through the 
travelling theatre’s portico the empty sea is visible, and she asks : 

What lies broken now behind 

That portico ? Strange outworn masks 

Of tragedy and empty blind 

Masks of comedy the wind 

Has torn with whispers,—broken swords 

For fighting in a vast war only 

Of the spirit,—spears to fight 

The empty and the hopeless lonely 

Wind, or elegant scornful waves— 

And that drum for Time the clown 

To beat his little marches down 

The vistas to the listening grave. 


As for the actors, they are strangely like the pitiable puppets 
that ape ‘ high life ’’ at Los Angeles and other film studios : 
they dream 
Of this life in this dead pleasure land 


Grown outside life for ever; if they call 
Or beckon, no one answers them at all... 


So we find the same poet, in her Children’s Tales from the 
Russian Ballet, confronted with the same vision, writing words 
strangely in keeping with the Moralités Légendaires and extremely 
significant of a mood in the poetry of this century : 

In Petrouchka we see mirrored for us, in these clear sharp outlines and 
movements, all the philosophy of Laforgue, as the puppets move somnam- 
bulantly through the dark of our hearts. For this ballet, alone among 
them all, shatters our glass house about our ears and leaves us terrified, 
haunted by its tragedy. The music, harsh crackling rags of laughter, 
shrieks at us like some brightly-painted Punch and Judy show, upon grass 
as shrill as anger, as dulled as hate. 


And later, watching the clown in the ballet, she says : 


Do we not all know that little room with the hopeful tinsel stars and the 
badly-painted ancestral portrait of God ? Have we not all battered our 
heads through the flimsy paper walls—only to find blackness ? 
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Of course the majority never do batter their heads against the 
walls of seeming reality, though many are unwillingly battered 
through it ; therefore the majority are not troubled by a know- 
ledge of insecurity. Others have intimations of the mortality of 
Victorianism and, regretting it, are accordingly angry with the 
disturbers of a spiritual peace that rests upon crumbling founda- 
tions. Although these remarks are by no means intended as a 
defence of incoherence or any other artistic weakness, it must be 
added that the most scornful contemners of poets ‘like those 
annoying Sitwells’ are invariably the people who have not 
troubled to read their works. But the modern poets who take 
part in the spiritual harlequinade of the age are fulfilling a function 
of immense importance: they are the unhappy Cassandras of the 
time. They deserve what sympathetic understanding we have 


to give; and although many of these Cassandras don the cap 
and bells, we ought to see, since Shakespeare taught us, when 
the Fool is a tragic character, 


R. L. MéeGroz. 
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THE BURNING OF THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT 


On Thursday, October 16, 1834, Mr. James Minion Cooper, of the 
firm of Cooper and Hall, ironfounders, of Drury Lane, a sober, 
respectable man of unimpeachable veracity, left London by the 
7 a.m. coach for Birmingham, which he reached at 7.15 p.m. At 
8 p.m. he took the Tally-Ho coach to Dudley, and arrived at 
9.50 p.m. He put up for the night at the Bush Inn and went into 
the commercial travellers’ room to order tea. There he encoun- 
tered four other gentlemen, one of them slippered. The slippered 
one left the room, and returned in two minutes saying that he had 
just heard from a traveller who had arrived by coach that the 
House of Lords had been burnt down, ‘ occasioned by some 
carpenter being careless with the shavings.’ 

In truth, while Mr. Cooper was drinking his tea in the Bush 
Inn at Dudley the House of Lords was blazing ; but it had only 
begun to blaze at 6 p.m. on that night, and by no means then 
available to man could the news of a blaze in Westminster at 
6 p.m. penetrate to Dudley by 10 p.m. The news of the fire 
promptly brought King William to town, and twenty-two Lords 
of his Privy Council were hastily summoned to inquire into its 
origin. 

It was at once apparent that the inquiry must resolve itself 
into an investigation into the intellectual condition of Mr. James 
Minion Cooper, and that blameless ironfounder was dragged from 
the obscurity of Drury Lane and haled before the Lords of the 
Council. There were four possibilities. Possibility No. I was 
that Mr. Cooper was a shameless liar ; possibility No. 2 was that 
Mr. Cooper was an addlepate; possibility No. 3 was that Mr. 
Cooper was a prophet ; possibility No. 4 was that Guy Fawkes 
had come to life again, and that his secrets had leaked into the 
unwilling keeping of Mr. Cooper. 

There was much to be said for the fourth possibility. It was 
an age of some social unrest, and the working classes were being 
exposed to the first hazardous experiments in elementary educa- 
tion. Many people were convinced that if the working classes 
began to drink from the fountain of knowledge the liquor would 
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inevitably go to their heads and produce results disastrous to 
Church and State. Nor were there wanting solid facts on which 
to base the theory of conspiracy. St. John’s Wood had been even 
more fortunate than Dudley. A gentleman standing in Great 
George Street to watch the blaze heard a mechanic say to a 
mechanic that he had been told of the fire that day at noon in 
St. John’s Wood. The mechanic remained anonymous, and the 
Lords could not question him. The detective stories tell us that 
for every crime a criminal is necessary, and their Lordships had 
no need to search for the criminal. There was no doubt whatever 
that it was Mr. Joshua Cross, of New Pitt Street, Westminster, 
who burnt the House of Lords, and that the mens of Mr. Cross was 
not conscia rectt. He was a plumber by trade; water was his 
business, and not fire. The House of Lords possessed an official 
‘ firelighter-in-ordinary,’ whose duty it was to burn the House of 
Lords, if anyone was to do it. Mr. Cross, however, was always 
the favourite of fortune. He had divided his working life between 
the House of Lords and the penitentiary at Millbank. He had 
served the Office of Works in the House of Lords as his father 
had done before him. He had been detected in peculation of the 
property of his employers and was sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation to Botany Bay, which the mercy of the Govern- 
ment had converted into three and a half years’ confinement in 
the penitentiary at Millbank. A still more remarkable clemency 
restored him to his old office immediately on his release from prison, 
and some lucky chance took him away from plumbing for a day to 
set fire to the Houses of Parliament. His good fortune did not 
end here. The places he loved best were destined to the flames, 
and scarcely a year later, as he fondled his infant children at his 
house in New Pitt Street, Westminster, he had the unspeakable 
pleasure of seeing the destruction by fire of the penitentiary at 
Millbank. 

Their lordships of the Privy Council had a great opportunity. 
Had they been detectives, they would have discovered the 
motive which made Mr. Joshua Cross a criminal; had they been 
psychists, they would have examined the aura which made Mr. 
Cooper a prophet. Had they been mofalists, they would have 
branded Mr. Cooper as a liar. Unfortunately they were only a 
committee, and it is the function of a committee to quell popular 
suspicion and to allay popular dissatisfaction. The task is 
prosaic, and their conclusions were somewhat lame. Mr. Cooper 
emerged from the ordeal as neither a liar nor a prophet, but as an 
addlepated individual whose memories of what he heard a day 
later in an inn at Oxford were confused with memories of what he 
did not hear in the inn at Dudley. Mr. Joshua Cross, who had 
already been proved to be a knave, earned on this occasion merely 
VoL. XCIX—No. 589 II 
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the reputation of a fool. Mr. Weobley, whose part in the episode 
will presently be explained, had throughout a long official career 
sustained a reputation which had earned him the title of the 
‘careful man.’ Henceforth he was to be known as ‘ Weobley the 
Careless’; but there was some sweet mingled with the bitter. 
He was the only person cast for a principal part in the drama 
who was prepared (somewhat grudgingly, it is true) to agree with 
their lordships that the application of fire to the more combustible 
parts of the House of Lords would lead to a conflagration, and, 
though the committee blamed him for his carelessness, they con- 
gratulated him on his perspicacity. One person only received a 
good hard knock from the committee ; but she was not an official, 
only the mother-in-law of an official, and no official tradition was 
infringed by a censure upon her. Her name was Mrs. Wright, and 
in the eyes of the committee she was the ‘ unaccountable Mrs. 
Wright.’ 

Before the sedative report of the committee all these popular 
suspicions vanished, like the Houses of Parliament, in smoke ; but 
the full tale of that memorable day deserves to be told, not only 
because it illustrates the little-understood truth that effect follows 
cause, but because it is pleasant to observe how the blunders of a 
few Government officials were far more effective in compassing 
the destruction of the Houses of Parliament than the best laid 
plans of Guy Fawkes. 

It all began with the Court of Bankruptcy, which could find 
no place in which to conduct its financial investigations. The 
Office of Works could think of no place more suitable than the 
ancient Court of Star Chamber, which had degenerated into a 
lumber-room. It was a lath-and-plaster building with a fireplace 
of exceptional beauty in which it was dangerous to burn anything. 
For years past the court-room had been used for the storage of 
Exchequer tallies. These tallies belong to the origins of English 
history, when civil servants could not write and great officials 
invariably peculated. They were hazel or willow sticks, about 
eight inches long, shaped like a paper-knife, except that the blade, 
instead of being thin, was of a thickness which enabled it to be split 
from end to end. When a payment was made to the Exchequer 
notches of various sizes were cut on the stick to indicate the amount 
of the payment ; the stick was cleft in half and each party to the 
transaction retained a half as a record. 

If this brief explanation is lacking in clarity, the reader may 
prefer the lucid if somewhat breathless explanation which Mr. 
Ashburnham Bulley gave to the committee. He was the appointed 
custodian of these mysteries : 


The accountant has money paid him into the Exchequer; the tellers 
sent his bill to the tally writer, who was the auditor, and the tally writer 
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gave his receipt on the receipt side to strike the tally, which was an ash stick 
cut into two; and when the accountant had received from the auditor his 
tally the counterfoil was sent to the court side to be joined with the same 
tally previously to the accountant passing his account before the Barons 
of the Exchequer or the Auditor of the Imprest ; therefore there must be 
a difference, inasmuch as the one is longer than the other. The tally and 
the foil must join and be indented before the accountant can pass his 
accounts. 


Thus we see these twin pieces of wood severed for a time, going off 
on their travels accompanied by a gorgeous official with a historic 
title and a corresponding salary. Soon these officials became so 
gorgeous that they could not be expected to work and discharged 
their duties by deputy. Sir Robert Walpole when Prime Minister 
did not disdain to make his younger son Clerk of the Pells with a 
salary of 3000/. a year and his elder son Auditor of the Exchequer 
with a salary of 7000/. The tallies ceased to be dry pieces of wood ; 
they became luxuriant trees bearing a rich crop of sinecures. 
Edmund Burke laid his axe to the root of the tree in 1780; and 
an Act of Parliament abolished tallies, subject to a saving of vested 
interests, in 1782. In forty-two years the vested interests expired, 
and the last tally was handed to the last accountant in 1826. 

The twins had been severed, only to meet again when the 
accountant passed his accounts, and they met only todie. Hence- 
forth they were mere sticks. The office-keeper of the Exchequer 
used them to light fires, and on one occasion there was a bonfire 
of them in Tothill Fields. In 1826, however, there was an 
accumulation of them in the Star Chamber representing two 
cartloads for a one-horse cart. For eight years they grew dustier 
and dustier, and then they were required to make room for the 
accommodation of bankrupts. Thereupon the Lords of His 
Majesty’s Treasury on October 7, 1834, issued their minute : 


Write to the late Deputy Chamberlain of the Exchequer and convey 
to them My Lords Authority to destroy the foils which remain in the present 
Tally Office of the Exchequer which My Lords understand to be entirely 
useless and to deliver up to the Offices of the Woods and Forests, the Tally 
Office and the other rooms alluded to in a letter from Mr. Milne, one of the 
Deputy Commissioners to this Board, of the 16th ulto. in order that they 
may be prepared for the temporary accommodation of the Bankruptcy 
Court. 


To hear was to obey, and the august command filtered down 
through a number of subordinates, who subsequently all contra- 
dicted each other, until it reached Mr. Joshua Cross, the humblest 
of all. First there was Mr. Alexander Milne, Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests, formerly Deputy-Chamberlain of the Exche- 
quer. He alone emerged unscathed from the fire, which shrivelled 
many reputations. He consulted Mr. John Phipps, Assistant 
Surveyor of Works to the Department of Woods.and Forests, and 
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arranged that the tallies should be burnt in the courtyard of the 
Exchequer or in some other open place; on no account in the 
historic fireplace of the Star Chamber. 

Whereupon Mr. Phipps proceeded to consult with Mr. R. 
Weobley, the Clerk of the Works—‘ a most careful man,’ as Mr. 
Phipps had always found. Mr. Weobley scouted the suggestion 
that the tallies should be burnt in the courtyard of the Exchequer. 
‘ We cannot do that ; we should alarm the neighbourhood. The 
police would stop it,’ he said, with small premonition of the extent 
to which alternative devices might alarm the neighbourhood. 

Various schemes were suggested and rejected. The porters and 
clerks of the Exchequer had petitioned that the tallies should, as 
of old, be used gradually for firewood in their office, but in Mr. 
Weobley’s view this did not conform with the order for destruction 
given by the Lords of the Treasury. Another rejected suggestion 
was that the tallies should be cut up to make matches or that they 
should be burnt in Palace Yard. Eventually the ‘ careful man’ 
suggested the burning of the tallies in the flues of the House of 
Lords, and Mr. Phipps acquiesced in the suggestion, in total 
forgetfulness of the fact that this was directly contrary to the 
instructions of his superior. In the next few weeks he lamented 
his lapse in the dust and ashes of the Houses of Parliament as he 
went about his work on the verge of a nervous breakdown, some- 
times shoring up the ruins of the Palace of Westminster, and some- 
times shoring up his impaired reputation before the Lords of the 
Privy Council. 

Three men, therefore, were engaged on the evening of October 15 
in the task of removing on a small handcart from the Star 
Chamber to the House of Lords the tallies which were to be 
destroyed and in dusting and rearranging the tallies which were 
to be saved. They made about seven journeys with the cart, 
and before they rested a large pile of tallies was stacked in the 
archway of the House of Lords in readiness for the morrow. 

In the dusk of the next October morning, as Mr. Minion 
Cooper was leaving Drury Lane to catch the Birmingham coach 
in preparation for his remarkable vision, Mr. Joshua Cross was 
leaving New Pitt Street, Westminster, in preparation for the 
burning of the Houses of Parliament. Here he met Mr. Furlong, 
an Irishman with a gift for perjury, who was to be his assistant 
in the work. The key of the furnaces had already been obtained 
from Mr. Cox, who bore the curious title of the Clerk of the Furni- 
ture belonging to the Woods and Forests ; but in fact this was not 
the only key, and it transpired in evidence that anyone who had 
a fancy for burning down the Houses of Parliament would have 
had no difficulty in obtaining a key from a large number of 
different holders. 
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There were two furnaces to the House of Lords adjacent to 
each other. They were about three feet deep and about two feet 
square. They communicated with a flue of brick which was 
fourteen inches by eighteen inches square, and that flue rose for 
thirty feet till it reached the House of Lords in close proximity to 
the box occupied by the Yeoman Usher of the Black Rod. Cross 
took one furnace and Furlong the other, and the two of them fed 
the furnaces throughout the day with tallies. They left the doors 
of the furnaces open, in order to produce a good draught which 
would make a satisfactory blaze, and this device was more success- 
ful than they had anticipated. At 7.30 Mr. Weobley came along 
and found the fire proceeding according to plan. About 9 a.m. 
no less a person than Richard Reynolds, the official firelighter of 
the House of Lords, arrived on the scene. The furnaces were his 
especial charge, and, as he told the Lords of the Privy Council 
afterwards, ‘ Never no accident has happened while I have had the 
care of those places.’ We gather that he was not pleased to find 
an interloper sent by another department, and that interloper a 
plumber by trade, stoking his furnaces. He stopped for only four 
or five minutes, and during that interval delivered himself of two 
pregnant observations—‘ You are going on very rapid burning 
those sticks,’ and then, after an interval of further observation 
and probable expectoration, ‘ You are going on too rapid.’ So he 
vanished from the scene, presumably to take a day’s holiday, 
while others were doing his work. 

We must now be introduced to the upper regions and to that 
remarkable matron Mrs. Elizabeth Wright, the mother-in-law of 
the housekeeper of the House of Lords, and acting housekeeper 
during the absence of her daughter-in-law. The Lords of the 
Privy Council found Mrs. Wright ‘ unaccountable,’ but that was 
merely because the cares of State prevent Lords of Privy Councils 
from studying the mentality of their housekeepers. 

As befitted the acting housekeeper of the House of Lords, she 
was the perfect pattern of the housekeeper of all time. A little 
more majestic than most of them, she never appears on the stage 
of this story except in the company of an attendant satellite. 
She was a late riser when the House of Lords was not sitting, and 
it was not till 10 o’clock that, accompanied by Daniel Reynolds, 
the son of the official firelighter, she came down and opened the 
great west door of the House of Lords. Her nostrils immediately 
observed in the House a very strong smell like wood burning. 
The cause was explained to her, and, in the manner of house- 
keepers, she at once perceived a dark conspiracy to affront herself. 
She said to Mr. Cross: ‘If Mr. Pulman was here he would not 
allow you to do it and annoy me.’ 

Mystery surrounds the advent of Mr. Cross from the furnaces 
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to the House of Lords chamber. He may have been summoned 
by Daniel Reynolds the satellite, or he may have come on his own 
account ; and if he came on his own account, the reason of his 
coming is obscure. According to his story, he went to the House 
of Lords to see if there was ‘ any particular heat,’ and we may 
surmise that some vision of possible danger had penetrated to 
his brain. Mrs. Wright complained to him of the terrible smell 
of wood, but gave no hint of any danger. He did not find the 
place where the flue came up ‘ particularly hot.’ He also went 
for the purpose of looking at the thermometer, but he did not 
know what a thermometer was for : ‘ I am no judge of those kind 
of things.’ In fact, it stood at 55 degrees. 

Soon after this Mr. Weobley paid his second visit to the fur- 
naces. The idea of danger had never crossed his mind. He 
knew, however, his Mr. Joshua Cross, and he explained that his 
visits were due to an anxiety lest Mr. Cross should purloin the 
tallies. At 1.30 Mrs. Wright sent Mr. Cross a message that the 
House of Lords was in a complete smother and that the Throne 
could scarcely be seen. Mr. Cross sent back a message that he 
could not help it and that he would soon be done. About 3.30 
Mr. Weobley dropped in for his last visit. Hesaw nothing wrong : 
not a tally had been stolen, and the pile was nearly consumed. 

A little later Mrs. Wright went into the House of Lords accom- 
panied by Jukes, the foreman, and Daniel Reynolds. She said 
to Jukes : ‘ I do not like the appearance of the House. It is very 
hot below the Bar.’ Jukes ripped up the bump (a technical name 
for a piece of floor covering), and Mrs. Wright put her hand on the 
floor and was obliged instantly to take it away. Jukes said: 
‘It is very hot, for this bump is quite in a sweat.’ Mrs. Wright 
said: ‘Go again to Cross, for I feel very uneasy; they will set 
this place on fire.’ Daniel Reynolds came to Cross, but Cross was 
adamant. His orders were to burn the tallies, and burn the tallies 
he would. He would soon be finished. 

At 4 p.m. the last of the tallies was consumed : Cross’s work 
was finished. He went out to get a glass of beer, and then went 
home to his house in New Pitt Street, Westminster. He was 
nursing one of his children, when his attention was attracted by an 
unusual illumination in the sky. 

Shortly after 4 o’clock Mr. John Snell, of Tiverton, a country 
cousin seeing the sights of London and something of a connoisseur 
of tapestry, arrived at the House of Lords accompanied by Mr. 
Shuter, and was shown over the chamber and the adjacent rooms 
by Mrs. Wright. He observed how much smoke there was, and 
after much meandering went to Black Rod’s box and said: 
‘ Bless me, how warm it is here: I feel it through my boots. I 
should almost be afraid this would take fire.’ Mrs. Wright, who 
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had previously admitted her disquietude, clearly did not think it 
was the place of Mr. John Snell, of Tiverton, to express an opinion 
on the question whether her House of Lords was on fire or not. 
‘Oh no,’ she said, ‘ this is a stone floor.’ She then proceeded to 
explain that there was nothing unusual in the heat. People often 
fainted from the heat at this particular spot. Mr. John Snell and 
Mr. Shuter were snubbed, but not satisfied. Mr. Snell said 
subsequently : ‘I could not see the Throne from the Bar. I was 
so much grieved that there was so much smoke in the House I 
could not see the tapestry ; I went over and put up my hand to 
convince myself it was tapestry, but I do not think I saw above a 
foot square when I was near to it.’ He saw, however, more than 
anyone ever saw again. Mr. Snell took his departure with 
Mr. Shuter. Mrs. Wright had come to the end of a weary day, 
during which everything had conspired to annoy her. She left 
the House of Lords to its curling smoke, soon to develop into 
licking flame, and locked the door, so that the process continued 
undisturbed. The evidence shows that she must have been 
seriously alarmed, though afterwards she deniedit. She explained 
that if she had really been alarmed she would have removed her 
‘ things ’ from the premises—not, it may be noted, have attempted 
to save the building. No doubt she felt she had done her duty, 
and if another department insisted on entering her domain and on 
burning down the Houses of Parliament it was not her place to 
interfere. 

At 6 o’clock Mr. Weobley was just going home, and was at the 
Abingdon Street corner of the House of Lords, when he ‘ saw a 
chimney very much afire.’ He ran up by Mr. Bellamy’s stairs, 
at the end of Abingdon Street, into the House of Commons, turned 
to go into the House of Lords, and saw under the door that it 
was all on fire. He saw Mrs. Wright and Mr. Moyes, a doorkeeper, 
and said: ‘ Oh, Lord, it is all on fire; it is much more than a 
chimney.’ He said he would never forget the countenances of 
those persons. He rushed up Guy Fawkes’ staircase to get on 
the roof, but could not get on the roof at all owing to the fire. 
If Mr. Weobley could not forget Mrs. Wright’s countenance on 
this occasion, Mrs. Wright could not forget his. ‘He seemed 
perfectly petrified,’ was her phrase. 

Mrs. Wright derived her first news of the fire from Mrs. Mullen- 
camp, who ‘ lives at the corner.’ She went out on some errand, 
and as she came back she halloed : ‘ Oh, good God, the House of 
Lords is on fire.’ Mrs. Wright actually ran to the scene of the fire, 
encountered Mr. Weobley, and continues her narrative: ‘ What 
happened then I do not know; I know I ran about the street 
without bonnet or shawl, and my maid followed me with the lead 
running on her shoulders.’ 
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Scenes such as this reduce even housekeepers to disorder and 
convert their prose into poetry. No more poignant description 
of a scene of disaster can be found since the description of the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. It will be observed that 
Mrs. Wright was actually seen in public without bonnet or shawl, 
but she contrived to keep that other remnant of her dignity—her 
eternal, though changing, satellite—to the last. The reference to 
that satellite is probably more poetical than exact. No maid can 
run very far with boiling lead streaming on her shoulders. 

The rest of the story was for the public eye, and is compara- 
tively short. The fire at once burnt with a fury unparalleled. 
Efforts, which were to a large degree successful, were made to save 
the contents of the edifice. At 8 p.m. the wind veered from south 
to west and spread the flames from the House of Lords to the House 
of Commons, the roof of which soon fell in with the noise of an 
explosion. Westminster Hall was encircled by flames at its 
southern end, and was only saved by the introduction of a fire- 
engine into the hall itself. The night ended in a scene of blackened 
desolation, in the midst of which we find a faithful civil servant 
defending the rescued records of the Court of Augmentations from 
the curiosity of the mob. 

One notable fact emerged from the inquiry, namely, that the 
House of Lords was in the habit of catching fire. There had been 
a fire in another flue five years previously. For years past the 
Yeoman Usher of the Black Rod had been grilled by a quite 
unwarrantable heat in his box in the House of Lords, and with 
yeomanly fortitude had suffered in silence. On more than one 
occasion Mrs. Wright had found the matting of the House of 
Lords on fire, and when the present fire broke out had regarded 
it as a repetition of a common occurrence. No doubt the flues 
of the furnaces were in a state of serious disorder—they had not 
been swept for a year; and it is easy to understand the result 
without attributing a criminal intent to that interesting ex-criminal 
Mr. Joshua Cross. 

W. R. BARKER. 








